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■ j«<iijudiii; with til. toottnouy of -oto Bhrlichuan, „hlch at., -tod }m y 24 , 1973f 
t»*. uua a ffluat public Ootids of tto dlb’n invol.ouont in White touno ,„ allollo ’ 
iU.«aUtfO i, special lUecalittoc for a. CU, wide 1. ta u,oi by lo , to-1 
dcooctl. aottvlttoB. lid. oeattnely full uirtn,; ... not. It ... . aup„.ai„„ lild . 
to aeon llto tull orpoouto. m ^ wal| n<K ^ ^ 

funbiin,;. tto aocidontal union* of unpinned queationa. The funblera, unaware of what 
they W blundered into, didn’t Parana the lead. they a. „ 

totally. 

that woo on axcum* notent for no. tooouoo I too. of biWa ptovioua aao.ci.ttone 

with several of the CK'a dramatis purnonnae. 

» 

1. Waryins dedrooe, tto ooudttee wont tldoiqjh the notione of oak*!* Haidoan, 

«» two deorola, huahton and Waltom, llolna, and than Klaindlonat. Gaiy .nd 

Sotoraon about what tto on did for Bunt and tow they too,. . * 

It aduod nothing to what had oono out in tto ocundaloun oad of tto Ell.to^ Mai. 
!. add. up to tto White llouao, throw,* nnnoetea Lhrlichnan, oaten* a fo. nttl. favor. ' 

for Bant, who than. on ,da own, ettundod than an. wa. lauded ap abort by tto vigilant 
and alroady-oorxowful CIA. 

Wtot brought it to a head. .11 thooo who too, and would tall, o*reod, woo nunfo 
doend for a apoolflo eocrotary, thou .tattooed la franco. .-.rtto tto thought, tto 
OA couldn’t do anythin* like ttot. 1W,, too, woe not aowe, bat then TV, all thooo 

dlliaont pablic 00, wont. nnd all ttoir rtohtooaa indldnation, it ouro looted «ood. 

Tiic truth is less protty. 

Bant wua not tamed down on a ooomtoty. Tto, jaot had tluttr own.Md.en reaoono 

for refulan* bin "tto youn« lady", unuarttod, tto ono of all tto fair clortetyplota 

in too outtr. dU .to -wa. tto only oratory to would aoc.pt tocaaa. of .,to loytety 
factor* . n 

'■ehia lan^uaea la from an unsized •miOiJAiflAJit mu OIL BtCOBD", "JiUiUECT, decent 

^ i,r * liOWani UUnt f ° r apeCial A ^ lc y Secretarial au P; x>rt." It is dated 23 ^-uat 1&71, 
han "iZ/ULGI" typed at the bottom and "3GGW3T- stamped at the top. dy copy is a xerox 
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of tho coixrLtteo's cow. ho, they had it. 

ta» abort It. Ito io the one «ho «* It to beta. „bo« offio. otapod 

”°* t5t “ 3Up 1 ^ , “™- “*>“ «* « “h°t It wo typo.,, ^rtt 23 . «. 

io ro^wotod by tho Irttiol PCI, otandlo* for Director, Centre! IntoUI^ a. 

rouaoe dip 1 . to tain, bode to W, Pcpity Director, “oot.rt Intelligence, Cc-taon. 

“ta that oo„, it to tho executive Dlr.otor, -ho iwrtvw it .u^uot 30 ooa rotuood it 

to PPd. Coder o„ 04, ordUdry routine dip, over the ioltiol »c" lo - ra 

and guidanco on lion to handlo." 1’or Kx. Dir. "i’ll only." 

1'iic response, over tlio initial "11". in "Tf i;„n+ -—nxm, o. • 

* 13 xr uunt the request, pleaso let 

ne know and I'll apeak to nhrlichnan Q t orico." 

Ihic port th- ooo dtto. rood, ond U. drew hlooelf up in th, otalr .* ellowd oo 
how lie ouldn^t ait or stand for auch shenanigans. 

*“ 0Dly reqU88t ti;atifioa to " Q3 for “ secretary stationed in Paris. That's all. 
** aBd ° ffended ' At waa 0130 testified to. the CIS rejected it, firmly. 

Tl» numbered paro^pah of tho nano begin with a little more, if still very 
little, description of hunt's role in the Cla. He is "a retired Clandestine Service 
officer." With this in front cf bin. Halms rumbled something about he thought maybe 
>t had handled propaganda activities. It then involves nhrlichmsn in the request, 
tho name Hhrlichnan who lad no idea what ^unt was doing, “o said. 

"...to request that the agency furnish him a secretary for a temporary assignment 
of botwe<iu 30 and 8 yo days, he said that ho needed the secretary to woric on a 

highly sensitive assignment and that «r. John hhrUchman had suggested that he coll 
General Cuahnan. u 

breaking and entering ana burglary aro fairly described as "IdLgbly sensitive." 

They arc this is it is only a psychiatrist's office that is broken into and nade into 
a sJianbloa* 

It is less Of an aeration to use "highly sensitive" .hen the hones and offices 
are foreign diplomats, in Washington and at tho UH, arc broken into, rifled and made 
•into nasty mosses in quoat of secret papers (not found). 
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"2. to* Hunt Gold that lio wanted tlio services of a specified individual, :c Las 
l_naiao masked before xoroxingj, who was uorking in thu Haris station. Ho said tiiat 
ho didn^t want ^liief, HUH to know that he or tlie v/hite ilouoe waa involved in thu request. 

s weated that tlu; Director's office sliould recall the young lady at once, explaining 
to all concerned that alio was urgently needed for the unspecified special assignment. 

He again stressed that tlio ^liito iiouso involvement aliould not bo n; ntioned to anyone but 
General Cushman or tlio Director. 11 

Ono wonders liow dangerously subversive* , how utterly undupcnftjj-J^how big-mouthed, 

or how excessive a drinker the Chief of all of CIA in ^urope must be for tiie white 

house ana liunt to have ouch misgivings ho about liim. One is also pranptod to marvel at 
o 

the rare attributes of this "young lady" that** she and alio alone of 411 clerk- typ.sts 

in spouLdom could bo trusted with tills "sensitive assignment". 

All of Haragrpah 3t wliioh would seem to bo a biograjdiy of Idas blank, is masked out 

except tiiat aha "is a _ year old U>- _ clerk typist from", idiot bo sensitive if her 

grade and place of origin have to bo kept secret/ f roLl the United Ctates donate* 

^uite cont ary to that righteous representation of tar proper bureaucratic indignation 

over Hunt's persistence and/or "hite house chiselling (both versions are official <-ud 

under oath), is the solicitude, the anxiety to bo holx>ful even if to chisellers, in 

"4. dter discussing the case with General Cushman, 1 informed to. Hunt tiiat the 
Agency would be very reluctant to withdraw Kthis time even the "Idas" is tasked] in the 
middle of her overseas asaigniAmt. It would involve unnecessary a expense and would 
disrupt the work of tlio Haris Station. I sug ested tiiat 

if hr. hunt would furnish us with the qualifications desired we might be able to ruvide 

a fully qualified secretary from headquarters, to. hunt replied tiiat ides was 

the only secretary he would accept because of the •loyalty factor," and he woulsl with- 
draw the request if he could not get hor. I sugyoojied tiiat he take tlic matter up with 
General Cushman if it would make him feel better, e replied that he might do this 
but would first talk to to. Bhrlicliman. Several days liave gone by and wo have heard 
no more of the matter. 

Little wondor. Hunt and his gang of lieros was getidng ready to rip off tlio 
paychiatrist&s office, 

a lfcte al description of -liat they did to the filing cabinets 

and other doors and drawers, fluey wore proper Becret agents, though. They photograpliod 

their failure, showing all tlio damage, even Liddy in ono of tlie pictures, which interests 

us spearately. ’then, not trusting tlie ^hito Ilouoe photographer or any other, ^unt ^ave 

the camera with tlie exposed film In it to a CIa agent he phoned ahead to have meet him 
Hunt 

at the airport, tat did 3 ave processing expenses, but it was costly for the government. 

Hor the »*hito licuon, too, as it turned out. 

i 

Tlio aoui-perpetually amnesiac "hrlichman coulclu t z^omember tallJLng to Cushman.. 
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th-- four-star general soon to bo liiado Coiamoiulant oi* tiio uarino Corp by his boss, who 
also happened to bo an old friend of Cushman's as Cushman, although these CIA filoo 

i 

don t show ±t 9 also was of hunt* 

Another "buck" slip would seen to indicate tliat Hhrlichoan and Cushman were not 
exactly strangers. Thin become a point because Khrlichnan lie had not phoned Cushman* 
rihrlichman persisted with sufficient vigor to innoculate Cusliraan with sooe of tliat 

i 

White House amnesia, which sometimes doesn t really hurt the career military# 

The slip is from HDCI, to Dd, who returned it to DDCI, where exocutivo assistant 
K W, Karl Vhig ner, initiated and forwarded to the third routing point, "IJUflLC Howard 
Hunt#" 

Cushman's August ^ handwritten note reads, "1 called ^ohn Khrlichman k±x 
Friday and explained why wo could not moot tlieso requests# I indicated that Hunt was 
becoming a Uliana per pain in the neck# John said lie would restrain ^unt#" 

Opposite "Friday" in the morjjin "27 Aug 71" is written# 

At the bottom, with the sane illegible initial as appears after x£fc DCI, is 
"Good." 

Reference to Khrlicliaan as "John" is not tlio only indication Cushman and he 
knew each other fairly well# The nemo euchred out of Cushman by ^hrlichman and 
addressed to him 10 January 1973 with the typed but unsigned signature "R.K. Cushman, 
General, IftliC", also is stamped "bijCiiLT"( by 056047) • The subject is "Contact with 
rA r# K. Howard hunt." 

The first of tlie four numbered paragraphs relates, among other things, that the 
call from tlio “hito House announcing tliat "Hunt would call on mo to ask for some support" 
wa3 "over the “hi to Houso line direct to my office as deputy Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. " what Chrlichaan really wanted is, "I cannot recollect at this 
lato date who placed t)iA call, but it was someone with whom I was acquainted, as op;osed 
to a stranger#" 

according 

^Acquainted" as in "^ohn", ekxkxxxoc to Cushman's contemporaneous dodos* 

Tlds date, January 10, was well after The Watergate but well before exposure of 
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the great ".xational security” operation of the Labor Lay weekend, Operation Shrink. 
LhrlichiAan '3 desire for what the spooks call a "cut-off” is understandable. And who 
knows, maybe tho^e earlier memos saying ,,J ohn Ehrlichman called me” wouldn't surface? 
however, it is not the only good reason, •‘mother is 

he was^lio? * ce^ain*©^ 0 anS h f or^?ha%^reasoi^ Soul&^fio)* 1 1 o°?£i£5 0 ?o a fii^ n ufeJer U an SSSlg ^S° l0ey 
requested that I provide Bomo documentation to back up his xataeatinpc alias identity. He 
said this was a one-time interview. I said that, yes, we would rpovido a driver's 
license and what is called pocket litter which would indicate the identity which he 
wished to assume for this one-time operation.” 

This is translatable into non-Khrlichaan , j(on-Cushman, non-CIA, jfon-Lonate committee 
Englishman, if Hrs. ^eard and her children don't resent ^unt's reference to her as "him”. 

Hunt and Liddy “spirited”, the word used, hrs. Beard away from those bad, bad 
Judiciary Senators and those f r a t y iri nr prying busi bodies of the FBI while the White House, 
the liitchell-Ideindienst opeaiion, ITT and an odd bag of others were trying to make a 
fake out of the memo she really wrote, That incriminating one saying that the Hixon 
people, including Mitchell, had, in effect bargained settlement of a massive anti- 
trust suit — value into the billihns — against ITT for a <£400,000 contribution to the 
Republican convention through an ITT subsidiary, Sheraton Hotels. 

They took her to Denver. If she didntft know them before, by the time they had 

crossed more than lialf the country, it seems a fair guess that she knew what they looked 

denying the memo. 

like. Later a statement was wanted from her iixyiwyx ± kfiximmLXM j ^ 

That "highly sensitive assignment so crucial to the "natio n al security” fell to our 
hero of the Boy of Figs. 

Hunt's concern was not this "individual whose ideology he was not certain of.” 

There was absolutely no xk "uncertainty" about the "ideology” of ITT's very effective 
lady lobbyist. It was, rather, tliat anyone who saw him going to, into and leavin her 
hospital room might recognise him. A t is for this that he needed the disguise, tliat 
red wig he never did get on straight. 

That was a "one-time operation" , tliough, because it didnH hold up after he came 
back wi“Ch the statement. 
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In fairness to tho CL., wlioao 'fociinical Ccrvicea people wero offended at the 
d scriptians of sunt in tliat wifi in Denvor, tli y claim, privately, so beiits spoelcs, 
that ho wasn't wearing biees their wig tliut day. 

in fairness to tlic cou..iitteo, which s&jcs to liave lied some rulcutance about 
thorou^\ questioning of tlio right witnesses about wliat it liad on then and theirs in 
IiVs confidential lilea, they mobs woro all anxious to sot started on their vacations. 

Ko rnoro innocent explanation for tiioir failuro to question Shrlichmcn ana tho ULa 
witnesses on «n the contents of tlioue documents sugj03ta itself. 

^ushman lias a nice toucli in tliia unsigned mono addressed to .'hrlicluaan, xfafcsz 
v. mbuxwkhixnd g . 

(r ^ HarVgn^ tgngnm^xA^x aka (cop tAiorthond for “also Icnown as”; r »John • 

Throu^^hout tho nono the addressee io referred to not as "you” but as "iir« ^hrlichn&zi. 1 

That is ruully the cut— off* s cut-off# 

In 

Xsofc another "SL£I£V M stamped "llZQmtiMl h\)ll TkL IttiCORD" ±± tiiere is ample 

justification for Cushman's "pain in the uoch" designation, ii tiiosc are the voids 

he really uood. H is unsigned, dated 30 August 1971 and has tho tunes of the CIA* a 

technical Uorvioes division people masked. A t ia Cushman' a memo, reporting that to 

deputy Chief, T3D/ telephoned on 27 august 1971 to report to± additional requests 

from nr. Howard u unt. lie said tliat hr. “unt had toleplionod Hr. ( ), his regular 

'i'UU contact, on 26 August 1971 and aakod him to moot a courier at the airport to receive 
exposed film and arrange fir its development. Mr. hunt also orrun,;od to pick up tho 

developed film later, * r. ( ) said that the psoudonyn of Hr. hunt's colleague, 

wlioao identity romnina un Jiown to uae, is ^oy Anderson." 

WHu film BO' ns to liave boon tlie casing of tho Klloberg Job. noto "regular contact. 

"2. n r . ( ) fyyiH that ho was increasingly concerned at the nature of assistance 

requested by nr. hunt. KSD hed initially furnished Mr. hunt ith notinal LslcJ pocket- 
litter documentation, hunt was no* pro sing for fully boakatop.ed documentation and 
support, n driver's license and credit cards (inclining hertz and i.via) had boon ^ 

requested in psuodojiym. Mr. ( ) oaid tliat he liaa turned down this rc .uest. hunt 

lied aakod tliat tho Agency rrange to backstop a “ow fork plioi.e number either tlirough 
an answering service thero°or by a hookup wliich would permit tho how York number to be 
answered in Washington, hunt also wanted the Agency to arrange for a hew York business 

office to acknowledge him. Hr. ( ) said tliia service was beyond fail's toto 

capability and would have to be hantilod by the Of i ico ol oecunty. 

iiunt sure nos out to (jive liixon real "national security" service ana to savo him, 
if not tho tux-payors, all lie could, hunt also know providing tlicse tilings was jo sweat 

for tlw OLi. be :au 30 they liad supplied exactly tlioae "support" sorvicca to liia in the 

pi i0 t, an l'd reconstructed 03 30011 as his name was mentioned, before Ids arrest. 
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u 3» T ^old nr* ( _ _. _ . , ) tlia. **r* uunu's latest raquosts drew no even further into 
the sensitive area of donootic operations against Am- ricans ana tlmt all such requests 
oho ul. bo reforrod to eenoiol Uuahiaan f o office, ^tauwldle those requests sliould not 
bo mU" 

T)io 3i#iaturo of Hi/DlXJI is lias til; nonkod, not quite completely. why h». should 
need secrocy io not ap.jaruut. but if for aora reason lie did nood a cover, j^arl V.a/jne-r 1 c 
is now blown* 

yearning 

KodbiAX froo-loader *\mt clidnRt atop with that amasst for thio "young woiTan" 
from foils, reported in the - *ugust 23 mono. Tida was 12 days later* 

There aro several other things of pao.dLng intoreot in tide last poragrpjfc. 
"JonsitiVu area" to all outside (2A really neon "illegal." "holistic operations against 
-a licon” is not Just senaitivo* ^t is a solutely forbidden by law* Helce liad just 
before this node tlie only punlic speech of bin long career in the smokery, in it ho 
has assured t)*; nation' a editors tliot tlicy never, absolutely never , did this# Trust 
U3, ho a;.kod, aim hi; was believed* In bid headlines, too* 

Tide, however, is on admission tiiat tlirough hunt and tlio “hite iiousc the dL- 
had alr^LV orooi^Qd the lino into illegal activities at hone. 'Tide io not an expression 
of foar about being drawn dose to 11 domes tic operations against iiieii cans'* • x t io 
ap roiionalon about getting "oven further into” iliooe illegal activities. 

It didnjt stop hunt entirely. Ho did Jiave a cover address in Unuhiiigtn, but he 
was taown by his right name there* His ninplo solution was a separate t hone , one tiiat 
aidn^t £0 tlirough tlio office switchboard, ona xho secretaries wore oi tiered not to a.swer 
in Ids abscnoG* 

That, however, is another part of tins Watergate Btory. One tiio con ittoo and the 
pro3s cb rilbgg had deliberately stayed away from* 

To laaoqpxii paraphrase iiayyy u oldwator, oxcoou in „4irsuit of national security is 
no vice witli the clA only up to a point* ^liisos is one of tlu-- distinctions between the 
Cli*. and tho *ddtu House, between hixon and liakis, who IJixoa noon bouncod altliough 
nt.ljis wan but days frat honorable retirciaeait* 

^ bp 

hoing tiiat was quite exception ml* Houcbody^was pretty uhiiappy* 
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At only one point Is there reason to suspect there may have 
been any change, and that may be entirely Innocent. At ithe bottom of 
the third page, the typing of "informant for the" (followed by "CIA 
and oerried Number 110669") is uneven within the line, is at a down- 
ward slant, and has extra spacing. 

To the uninformed who might later read this, including all of- 
ficials except the very few who were involved, Rankin's memo would seem 
a complete and forthright presentation, which it is not. It is, rather, 
a fine example of how well he had learned the lessons of years in the 
bureaucracy and how he put hia legal skills to work. It is designed to 
leave a record to be interpreted as establishing that the Commission 
had made a full inquiry into the "rumors that Oswald was an undercover 
agent." Exactly the opposite is the case. It made no investigation. 

It merely pretended to, leaving such false records ns this to make it 
seem it had. The facts are that what the Commission decided it had to 
do it did not do; end whet the Texas officials insisted be done was 
not done. 

Before analyzing this self- Justifies tion thought securely buried 
in the files, so it can be understood better and seen in proper per- 
spective, let me trace my unsuccessful efforts to get the transcript 
of the top-secret session of January 27 • Rankin's memo says of it only 
that Warren "decided to present the results of" that Friday session 
with the Texans "to the entire Commission on Monday, January 27." This 
says that the members of the Commission were not et the hairy meeting 
with the Texans. If this is the case, is it not cause for wonder? 

Why were not all of the members at - or at least a skod to - this 
secret meeting for which "the Texes officials slipped into the nation^s 
capital with complete anonymity?" 
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Ought not 2 11 Esmbers have been required to hear the evidence 
that Oswald had been o federal undercover man? 

That Monde/ cession did come to pass. It was scheduled for 3 p.m. 
As usual, Rankin prepared the agende. I have s cop/ of it from the 
"PC6-1" file. The Wf rd Sr Peul reporter was named "Firshsin." There 
were 81v actual pages, numbered from 127 to 212. 

This comas from still another '"TOP S’RCRST" record in the "PC-2" 
file. Interestingly, it also records that the first pnge of that 
January 22 se3rion war to have been numbered 127. It h93 the identical 
wording about the fate of the transcript of that session, "no write up 
(sic) reporter's notes confiscated by Commission." And, if the estimate 
is correct that the hour -ana -a -half January 22 cession would have run 
30 pages, this January 27 session lasted about five and a half hours 1 

That Monday's transcript is still suppressed. The government is 
not reluctant to use the raw power it has. Tha law enacted to require 
"freedom of information" does not apply to the government unless it oan 
be made to apply in court, which is neither easy nor inexpensive. It 
is timo-consumlng and can bo very costly. Should r litigant bo able 
to afford to sue, should he than ba fortunate enough not to got a par- 
tisan Judge, and should ha then win, ha must be propered to fight further 
through the appeals court to the Supreme Court if the government elects 
to stall. For these many years, a book, history end truth must then 
wait. 

When I begett pressing for the withheld but existing executive 
session, of January 27, there was no enxiety on the part of the Archives 
to be informative. Or to divulge the subject matter cr matters. They 
refused to withhold what they alleged could be withheld end provide 
copies of the remainder, as they did in all other cases. 
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In short, they were uptight. 

They claimed two justifications, one a oitation of law and one 
of regulations. 

Hot once did they cite the law properly or in full - end that 
law, 5 U.S.C . 552, is called the "Freedom of Information" Act! It was 
passed by Congress in an effort to prevent , not enable, such wrongful 
suppression, which is a characteristic of all governments. 

The Department of Justice itself interpreted this law in advance 
of its effective date. That date, in the light of subsequent history, 
could not hove been more inappropriate. It was July I 4 ., 1967* This in- 
terpretation is published under the title, "Attorney General's Memoran- 
dum on the Public Information Section of the Administrative Procedures 
Act," the technical identification of the law. It is prefaced by the 
most glowing expressions by President Johnson of his belief 'that free- 
dom of information is so vital that only the national security, not the 
desire of public officials or private oitizens, should determine when 
it should be restricted," and of his "deep sense of pride that the United 
States is an open society in which the people's right to know is cher- 
ished and guarded." Attorney General Ramsey Clark's commentary is twice 
as long and twice as flowery. "Nothing so diminishes democracy as 
secrecy, " he boasted. "Never was it more important ... that the right 
of the people to know the actions of their government be secure." 
Government had to change its ways, he said, "’adopt new standards and 
practices." 

Everybody, especially the Attorney General, who could not have 
been more specif io, says the public has a right to know everything ex- 
cept for "the exemptions of the act." So, under this Attorney General, 
there were this and thousands of similar denials of this sacred "right 
to know." 
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Under this law (subsection (c)), if information be withheld, ’’the 
burden shall be upon the agency to sustain its action." And, oitizens 
can go to federal court to compel this or delivery, as I have, if they 
meet regulatory requirements. These, of course, include contesting the 
applicability of the claimed exemption. 

Only, in all that correspondence, the Archives never did cite 
which exemption it claimed gives it the right to withhold this tran- 
script from me. It cited the entire law. It is required to invoke s 
specific exemption or exemptions from the nine provided by Congress. 

Now, this is not because the Archives ha3 no lawyers. It does. More- 
over, inadvertently, it once sent me the wrong set of papers, thereby 
disclosing that every request I make and every answer seem to be routed 
to a certain lawyer, whose name and office number sre given. 

No, neither ignorance nor carelessness caused this omission. 

There is no applicable exemption, and to invoke the one that comes closest 
is to confess all. 

As given in the table of contents of the Attorney General's Memo- 
randum, these ere inadequately described: National defense and foreign 

policy; internal procedures; statutory exemption; information given in 
confidence; Internal communications; protection of privacy; investiga- 
tions; information concerning financial institutions; rand information 
concerning wells. Definitions are expanded to the point that they com- 
prise a quarter of the Memorandum. 

The first ana last two clearly cannot be applied. Remembering 
that this was an executive session, not one in which testimony was taken, 
"internal procedures," defined as "related solely to the internal per- 
sonnel rules and practices cf sny agency," is entirely inapplicable. 
"Statutory exemptions" moans "specifically exempted from disclosure by 
statute," which throws that out. There is no such law. It cannot be 
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"Information given in confidence" because a) there was no witness to 
give information and b) the information given at the earlier session 
was already available, unless Rankin was crooked. Besides, there was 
no secret about the alleged 3ourcss. It had bean published. A trans- 
cript of a meeting is not within the definition of "Internal communica- 
tions.' " Investigations" means not Just any old investigation, but those 
that ere "investigatory files compiled for lew enforcement purposes" 
and, under some conditions, even these must be available. There was no 
possible law-enforcement purpose, tha Commission authorization exclud- 
ing that. Besides, there was no federal law involved. Killing a 
President was not then 8 federal crime. 

What remains, although entirely inapplicable, is "protection of 
privacy." With Osweld dead, he had no privacy to protect. And, again, 
all the allegations were public. The kinds of things intended are medi- 
cal and personnel records where there is a "clearly unwarranted invasion 
of personal privacy." Some personnel records are required to be public. 
Outside these non-secret kinds of information, although not the intent 
of the law, it might be argued that a "possible area of invasion of pri- 
vacy would be the furnishing of detailed information concerning Govern- 
ment employees or others." And the only possible woy this might be 
asserted is if Oswald hao-the government affiliation alleged, regardless 
of its character, significance or insignificance. 

It Is manifest tnat the reasons the government’s lawyers stead- 
fastly felled to cite their legal authorization as required of them by 
specifying the exemption or exemptions they allege allow withholding 
this transcript Is because none do and they suppress by raw power alone, 
exactly what the law was enacted to prevent; or they are, even if without 
legal sanction, invoking the fact of Oswald's official connection as 
reason. 
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There is even less comfort in the regulatory claim. Archives 
rules controlling availability of Commission records. My copy is iden 
tified as "Justice Department Revision of Guidelines Can't be more 
official than that. What is called "guideline 2" is cited. It reads, 
in its entirety: 

Seourity classifications should be respected, but the 
agency responsible for the classification should carefully 
re-evaluate the contents of each classified document snd 
determine whether the classification can, consistently with 
the national security, be eliminated or downgraded. 

First of all, this transcript did not come from any agency. It 
originated with the Commission itself. The Commission, whioh no longer 
existed, could not have utilized this provision because it wasjrfnot 
another agency. Therefore, unless the suppression is entirely spurious, 
an "agency" had to have caused it. Unless the CIA or the FBI produced 
their records of Oswald's service and the Commission discussed them, 
there can be no applicability, for no other "agency" Information oen 
be involvod. 

Were this the case, it means Oswald was their man. 

The overriding consideration in "Guidelin^fe" is "national seour- 
ity." 

It has been the traditional bureaucratic ploy to equate "national 
security" and indefinite euphemisms subjeot to any and all changing of- 
ficial whims, variously phrased as "good osuse," "national interest," 
and 'public interest." This law was enacted to end that abuse forever. 
If it did not succeed, it is not the fault of Congress. Executive 
agencies violate the law because they have the power to get away with 
it. The Report of the House of Representatives on this law is so em- 
phatic on precisely this point that its prohibition appears on more 
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than a third of the pages. A few examples are: 
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Historically Government agencies whose mistakes cannot bear 
public scrutiny found "good cause'' for secrecy. (p.6) 

/The old law 7 titled "Public Information" and clearly in- 
tdncfed for that purpose, has been used 83 an authority for 
withholding rather than disclosing information. Such a 180 
turn was easy to accomplish ... (p.4) 

... "public information" is a misnomer /if it 7 permits the 
withholding of Federal agency records, if secrecy is required 
"in the public interest" (p.5) 

Ho Government employee at any level believes that the "pub- 
lic interest" would be served by disclosure of his failings 
or wrongdoings ... (p.9) 

It is not merely that this Guideline 2 language cannot be legally 
employed as a means of withholding the transcripts. These Guidelines d£ 
have provision for hiddtng stoolpigeons . It is, "3 (A) Might revesl the 
identity of confidential sources of information." But in this case, 
that, too, would have been improper, for it is qualified by this added 
language, "and impede or jeopardize future investigations by precluding 
or limiting the use of the same or similar sources hereafter." 

Jack Ruby took permanent care of that. Oswald could inform no 



more. 



Whnt it all boils down to is on illegality the government can 
get Bwey with until sued, and that through all the years of delays and 
exorbitant costs it can exact. 

A Chief Justice of the Supreme Court heBded this Commission, but 
the withholding of its January 27 session for the reasons given could 
not be more illegal. 

The agenda alone proves that, as does Rankin's memo, for there 
is no basis under the law for withholding either what Rankin's memo says 
was discussed or what the agenda specifies: 

I. Proposed letters regarding security precautions. 

A. Letters to Department of Justice and CIA 
(Attachment 1) 

B. Letter to Department of the Treasury (Attachment 2) 

C. Letter to Police Commissioners (Attachment 3) 

II. Allegations regarding Oswald as an undercover agent 

A. Report on events since last meeting of Commission 
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B. Alternative courae3 of aotion 

III. Progress Report on the work of Commission Staff - 

General Counsel 

IV. Additional Materials 

A. Statements of Lee Harvey Oswald after arrest 

B. Chronology prepared by Secret Service 

Examination of all nine exemptions of the law shows that none 
of the four subjects is encompassed by any . Except for the second 
item, identical data Is readily available or, in fact, was published 
by the Commission. 

Nonetheless, the Archives refused to let me see or have copies 
of any of the pages on any subject and refused to explain its refusal. 

Here is where Eckhoff's previously-quoted letter of September 3> 
1968, proved helpful, without his having that intent. 

After skipping from that hectic, suppertime session of Wednes- 
day, January 22, to his culling of the printed stories, Ford skipped 
back to the transcript of the 27th. Hi3 language is loose, but there 
is little question about his meaning. He does quote what he presents 
as verbatim ''discussion among members'' after reference to January 27* 

I chose to interpret this otherwise and accused the Archives of making 
available to him what it had denied me, the transcript of the 22nd. 
Eckhoff took the bait: 

There was no error in our letter to you of May 20, 1968. 

An examination of Portrait of the Assassin ... indicates that 
the quotations to which you refer relate to the executive ses- 
sion of the Commission of January 27 rather than Jenuery 22, 

1961*. The transcript for the executive session of January 27 
has not been released or made available to anyone by the 
National Archives. 

By this meen3 It 13 established that what Ford did quote is the 
session of the 27th, that he did use classified materiel, and that the 
government has granted him an exclusive copyright on public information. 
Further, under the l r >w, evan If Information Is properly classified, as 
this is not, any use eliminates the right to claim the exemption. 
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In this esse I an inclined to think it may be what Ford did not 
quote that impels the government to a repeated illegality, although, 
when understood, what he quotes is enough. The little Ford said is, 
for those with things to hide, too much. It also shows that Rankin’s 
memo on the three meetings is entirely inadequate on all. 

Rankin's opening paragraph fails to date the allegations that 
"Lee Harvey Oswald was an undercover agent for the Federal Bureau of 
Jhvestigat ion or the Central Intelligence Agenoy." It gives no source. 

It pretends In the second paragraph that the first and only report was 
the Carr phone oall of January 22, not until then, and disguises the 
fact that federal investigators and the Commission had long known of 
these reports and been silent. 

The opening of the third paragraph can be given a fascinating 
interpretation. It says that Rankin did not "contact" Carr, presumably 
meaning csll him back, until "after a discussion with the Chairman of 
the Commission and Hr. Leon Jeworski." Jaworski is not identified. He 
is a prominent Texas attorney. He wns then one of two special counsel 
to the Texas Court of Inquiry. The other, also a prominent Texas lawyer 
and Dean of Southern Methodist University Lew School, wa3 Robert Storey. 

Both had CIA connections. Storey by intelligence service in Its 
predecessor, which is as indirect as my own, and Jeworski in a way that 
traces back to Rankin’s service as Solicitor General of the United 
States in the Eisenhower administration, where Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 
had been Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. The was also pub- 
lisher of the Houston Post , which Hudkins found it expedient to leave 
soon after he wrote stories indicating that Oswald had been an official 
informant. 

Not for some years did the rest of the story come out, and then 
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as a consequence of student resentment at being converted into unwitting 
CIA agents. In early 1967 there was considerable news attention to the 
CIA's use of foundations in its intelligence operations, fflf the many 
such sources available, I hers quote briefly from ’"The Espionage Estab- 
lishment" by David Wi3e end Thomas B. Ross, the fourth chapter, on the 
functioning within the United States: 

The nouveau Texas Establishment has also been included in 
the CIA network. Ovete Hobby ... allowed the agency to use 
the Hobby Foundation as a conduit. John W. Mecom, the oil 
tycoon, was one of the original incorporators of another con- 
duit, the San Jacinto Fund. Serah T. Hughes, the federal 
Judge who administered the oath of office to President Johnson, 
was a trustee of the Hoblitzelle Foundation, which handled CIA 
money, and Leon Jsworski, a lawyer friend of the President's, 
was a trustee of the M. D. Anderson Foundation, another recipient. 

In a mid-February 1967 story about CIA foundations The Washington 
Toot distributed through its syndicate, Richard Harwood had two inter- 
esting sentences: ’’Jeworski refused to discuss the financial affairs 

of the Anderson Foundation's and "Efforts to reach Judge Hughes were 
unsuccessful." 

Ah, the fabrics novelists could weave of this immediate anu heavy 
CIA involvement in the aftermath of the assassination through close 
friends of the man who became President by that assassination, the man 
who insisted upon a CIA-connected judge to administer the oath of office 
to him and delayed everything - including his succession - pending her 
being located and her arrival at Air Force One, where he awaited her 
at Love Field. Or of the fact that, when the President's close crony, 
the anti-Kennedy Governor of the states had appointed as Attorney General 
a man who selected another CIA type to dominate the Texas Court of In- 
quiry. Or that before calling back the head, C8rr, Rankin first con- 
sulted this CIA-type, Jsworski. 

Vfhy Rankin consulted or felt he had to consult Jaworski at all 
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is not indicated. There would seem to be no need, Carr having called 
him, notoqJaworski. Carr was the head man - in theory, anyway. 

(It should also be noted that, by the time of appointment of the 
Court of Inquiry, Governor John B. Coanally, later to become a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Treasury in the Republican Nixon administration, 
was sufficiently recovered from the wounds he received in the assassi- 
nation to be consulted in such matters. He was well by the time of this 
great long -distance-telephone-call drama between Rankin in Washington 
and the Texas commission.) 

How remarkeble a coincidence that there is this heavy CIA in- 
volvement in the Texas end of the question of Oswald as on agent, in- 
cluding the owner of Hudkins' paper and the Texas inquiry. These people 
of prominence and influence performed important intelligence services, 
exactly paralleling the alleged minor Oswald rolo. 

There is nothing unusual in Rankin's asking Carr "to contact 
District Attorney Wade." Rankin always went through Carr when there 
was dirty work to be dons, ovon if it meant delay end the Commission 
was always in a rush to got its Job over with. One of the more intriguing 
examples is his letter of February 24 , 1964 , from which I quote the body? 

In connection with this investigation the Commission has 
asked me to request through you that the Dallas authorities 
make no changes or alteration in the physical surroundings of 
the assassination scene without first advising the Commission 
of its intention to do so. 

In the Commission's view this would include the area north 
of Main Street, south of Elm Street, west of Houston, end east 
of the first viaduct under which the President's oar motored 
after passing the Texas School Book Depository Building. 

By March I*., the mayor had gotten the word. But it was much too 
late when Rankin made the request, more than three months 9fter the 
assassination. By that time, all alterations necessary to frustrate 
any photo-intelligence work had been completed. This ranged from 
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pruning of oil shrubbery in the background of pictures to the totally 
unnecessary removal and resetting of road signs. Both landmarks were 
required for orientation of the President's position at the time each 
shot was fired. The best pictures, taken by the late Abraham Zapruder, 
were taken over those signs. 

By another remarkable coincidence, this definition of the area 
of Commission interest - and even at that too-lete date it was not an 
order for nojfchangee - excluded both the location of the President when 
he was assassinated and the* place from which the Commission claimed the 
shots were all fired by Oswald slone. The President was on Elm Street 
and the Texes School Book Depository wae north of it. 

Contacting Wade was especially interesting because the report 
did not originate with him and the Commission knew its sources. 

If Rankin did net personally order the memory-holing* of the 
transoript and all other records of that January 22 hour-aad-a-half 
of what Ford called an "astounding problem" - and with his tight-fisted 
control nothing else seems possible - ho was the boss. The buck stopped 
with him. Secure in this knowledge, he found space for a single para- 
graph on that dramatic event. 

It says little, again too much. Knv^lng nothing, having none 
of the evidence about it, the Commission (McCloy and Russell were not 
present) decided "this allegation was probably not accurate," but "the 
matter had to be regarded seriously." Translation: Downgrade but play 

it safe. 

(Ford quotes Rankin more pointedly from the January 27 session: 
"We do have a dirty rumor that is very bad for the Commission ... very 
damaging to the agencies that are involved in it and it must be wiped 
out which is one way of conducting on investigation to discover 
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fact and truth, cell It "dirty and without Investigation ordain "it 
must be wiped out.") 

Having elected not to contact Wade directly, and insisting on 
the fiction that Wade had been the source of the report, Rankin quotes 
Carr as having "stated that District Attorney Wade had been unable or 
unwilling to speoify the source of this allegation." This is a preju- 
dicial formulation, considering that Wade was known not to be the source, 
to say a) that he was "unwilling," suggesting Wade was covering up, and 
b) that he was "unable" to "specify the source." It is even more preju- 
dicial when what Wade really 3aid is considered. 

Prom Rankin's account, this book more than an hour and a half I 

What follows is cuce: 

On Thursday, January 23, Secret Service Report No 767 W8S 
brought to my attention ... Thi3 report is dated January 23 ••• 

That report is dated January 3., 20 days earlier . The information 
is dated 37 days earlier and was immediately communicated to Washington 
by phone. 

This is a lie, designed to make it seem that nothing had reached 
Washington about the Hudkins report until the day after Carr phoned 
Rankin, thus to buttress the pretenses that there was no knowledge prior 
to Carr's call end that the Commission hed not overlooked its responsi- 
bilities to look into this "dirty rumor" thpt "muat be wiped out." 

How vigilantly did the executive agencies pursue this "dirty 
rumor?" Sweatt was given as its source, not Wade, enc that Secret Ser- 
vice Report No. 767 had asked that Sweatt he interviewed - as of mid- 
December, already a late date, considering the earlier publication of 
what had to be "wiped out." By January 23 it had not yet besn ccne . 

So, Rankin finally "requested that it be done immediately." 
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For the nitty-gritty, the super-super-secret meeting with the 
Texes Court of Inquiry and Wede and his sssistant. Bill Alexander, the 
original source of the report, it was arranged that all the members of 
the Commission be absent. When Ford said the Texans "slipped into the 
nation's capital with complete anonymity," he did not exaggerate. 

Rankin's version is that "The Chairman of the Commission and I" 
met with them. Ford's is, "They met with Leo Rankin and other members 
of the staff." Both agree, significant as this disagreement is for any 
real investigation ever to have been intended, that none of the members 
of the Commission, all of whom were saddled with responsibility, was 
present. 

Ford had identified the Texes delegation as Carr, Wade snd "any 
obhar Dallas offioieln /who had knowledge," leaving out those he knew 
were there and thus avoiding mention of the two with most responsibility 
and the CIA connection. Rankin identifies them as Carr, Wade, Alexander 
Jaworski and Storey. In Rankin's version, it is "Wade and others of the 
Texas officials who stated that the rumors to the effect that Oswald was 
an undercover agent were widely held among representatives of the press 
in Dallas." This is the expurgated version, omitting any reference to 
the FBI and Rankin's friend, "Dear Edgar." 

Rankin, too, is an expert at switching. Here, where in fact it 
referred only to the FBI rumors, ha says that "Wade and Alexander" at- 
tributed all of this to the press, • 

ThTrm*— n-fl r • - H * - 1 1' If 1 lit thr 

Wade stated he was also aware of an allegation to the effect 
that Oswald was an informant for the CIA and carried the number 
110669. 

This is the magical number. All reference to it dissppers - 
forever. 
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To this point, all Rankin has noted "for the files" is that 
Oswald has been reported (and this by Hudkins only) as a suspected FBI 
informant, "3172" and as a CIA informant, "Number 110669," which is far 
from complete. 

Out of nowhere, there having been no earlier reference to either 
kind, Rankin then quotes Wade as saying that, "based on his experience 
as an FBI agent during the years 1939-U3, he did not think that the num- 
ber /which number Rankin does not sa j7 would be either a payroll or 
voucher number carried on the Bureau records." 

Even for Rankin, this is a pretty large non sequltur . With both 
numbers repressnted as identification n umbers, he quotes Wade not on 
this but on "payroll or voucher - * number." He quotes nobody on the pos- 
sibility of either number being consistent with Informant identification 
by the FBI, CIA or any other federal intelligence or police organization 
A local phone cell would have elicited that Information. 

Obviously, if a letter and three-digi^ combination would be con- 
sistent with FBI practice, as it is, the six -digit number would not be, 
so Rankin's imprecision and switching can serve to help "wipe out" that 
"dirty rumor." Wade i9 further quoted as saying what subsequently was 
confirmed when a robbery of FBI Media, Pennsylvania, offices turned up 
a large number of political ("security" to the FBI) reports, that in- 
formers "would probably be paid by the FBI agent in cash" and that "It 
was customary for the agent to oarry the informer on his books as a 
number." 

Having begun his memo pretending this was the first knowledge 
the Commission hsd of any report that Oswald had been a federal Inform- 
ant, Rankin next, forgetting this and his and the Commission's total 
silence about these reports, including those published, slipped a bit 
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and acknowledged their existence: 

There was a general discussion regarding other information 
disclosed in the investigative reports which lend some degree 
of credibility to these allegations. 

What "information" from what "investigative reports" tending to 
credit the belief that Oswald had been a federal informant was not worth 
mentioning in Rankin's memo. This is one of the better ways of avoiding 
resort to the memory-hole system of filing valuable information. 

There follows, in the same paragraph, what is clearly indicated 
as not this confirmatory information from investigative files, a list 
of eight topics described as "Among the other (emphasis added) matters 
discussed at the meeting." Rankin is consistent. He attributes neither 
meaning nor interpretation to any one, restricting himself to the list. 
All, however, when understood, are add ltional confirmatory information: 

(1) the use by Oswald of Post Office boxes; 

(2) use by Oswald of aliases; 

(3) the lengthy 2-hour interview conducted by th.3 FBI of 
Oswald in August of 1962 /or immediately before he is said 
to hove become an FBI informant/; 

(I4.) Interviews conducted by Special Agent Hosty in Dallas 
regarding Oswald ' s thereabouts /Hosty knew7 and the failure to 
notify Secret Service of this Information; 

(5) the comment after the assassination of Special Agent 
Hosty that Oswald had contacted two known subversive agents 
about 15 days before the assassination; 

(6) Oswald had Speoial Agent Hosty' s car licence and tele- 
phone numbers in his notebook; 

^7 (7) Oswald's mother has stated that her son was an agent ... 

(8) Special Agent Hosty was transferred from Dalles two 
weeks after the assassination. 

Finally it turns out that the Secret Service filed an oral report 
with the staff - after the Texans left, naturally - that Swoatt had been 
interviewed about Seoret Service Report No. 767. Sweatt's source? 
Assistant District Attorney Bill Alexander, who had Just been there snd, 
from Rankin's memo, had neither been questioned about this nor volun- 
teered any information about it. The only other thing added is that 
Sweatt had agreed perhaps it "was 179 rather than 172." 
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Thus were two of the most drematic and incredible moments in 
history - first official consideration of whether a President had been 
killed by a man working for an official intelligence agency - reduced to 
official nothingness. The first, providentially, was destroyed and the 
second, with even more foresight, arrenged to have neither e record 
made nor a member of the Commission present. 

Ia there anything like this in American history? In the history 
of modern civilization? 

By January 27, when the genteel old ladies were permitted their 
kaffee klatch on this, there had been mtfoh thinking and talking - and 
the added precaution of suppression. Ford's Jaw, lubricated by expecta- 
tions of profit, helps a bit with what we now know is this session whose 
transcript exists but is suppressed. 

The others, he said, looked to Dulles for advice and counsel. 
Dulles had spent much of his life in intelligence and had long headed 
the CIA - at precisely the time it could have used Oswald. What better 
reason for turning to him for advioe and recommendation than the fact 
that, if Oswald had been working for the C R when he was in Russia? it 
would have been nnaer Dulles 1 

Dulles did acknowledge that; had this been the case, there would 
be "nothing in writing." The Commission immediately forgot that. 

At this meeting, Rankin said what he did not in his memo, that 
Wade "was so troubled" because of his previous FBI experience, "He 
handled as much as $2,000 a month during the war period in which he 
paid off informants and undercover agents in South America." In that 
part of the world and at that time, $2,000 a month went very far. 

Another quote from Wsde (who had also made clear he was not fa- 
miliar with any changes in FBI practice): 
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Ha thought that the postal box was an ideal way to handle 
such transactions and was a way he had used at various times 
in the pa3t too (sic). 

If Oswald ever had any other real use for post office boxes, it 
was never established. 

At thie Juncture, Ford expressed the concern of the Commission 

that 

it would not bo justified in plunging into the matter in some 
irresponsible manner that might Jeopardize the effectiveness 
of an important agency's operations. 

How this might have been done Ford does not explein. How it 
could have been done, when the Commission did everything in complete 
secrecy, seems beyond explanation. 

Ford's discussion ha3 it that "Every intelligence pgency of the 
Government- also had to be scrutinized" in pursuance of the Commission's 
mandate, "The Commission would have to devise an ppproach that was in- 
dependent of ell these agencies." To do the Job, true. 

The Commission's "independence" of these agencies consisted in 
using them and nobody else for 100 percent of its investigation. Its 
"scrutiny" consisted of esking the egencies to deny the rllegptions, 
which each did. 

Ho more. 

Senator Russell, epparently, had been cued in on none of this, 
for he asked, "What steps, if any, have we taken to clear up this mat- 
ter?" Rsnkin replied that he and Warren had "discussed vprious possi- 
bilities." 

One was to ask the Attorney General "whet he would say about 
whether Oswald waB or was not an undercover agent." Picture of Bobby 
Kennedy combing the poorer sections of three southern cities looking 
for informants for the FBI! How else could he know? Orwell to Aesop, 
in desperation. 












Another was Rankin's suggestion, that "I should go over and see 
Edgar Hoover myself" end cajole him into understanding "this problem." 
Rankin added, "I would be frank to tell him" that "his statement ... 
would not be sufficient." Picture of Hoover breaking down and confess- 
ing all - assuming he had s better way of knowing than the Attorney 
Oeneral! 

With Hoover^s deniel "not enough,’', it is what the Commission 
settled for. 

When Boggs asked for other alternatives, Rankin suggested "examine 
Hudkins." Therefore, Hudkins was never "examined" by the Commission. 

McCloy said that, if they got pro forma denials, "that probably 
stops us unless we run into something . . ." (excision in Ford). 

Russell, first expressing admiration for Hoover, said, "We oan 
get an affidavit from Mr. Hoover ... but if we didn't go any further fs /c ) 
than that, and we don't pursue it down to Hudkins, or whoever it is, 
there would still be thousands of Doubting Thomases ... and you Just 
didn't try to clear it up and you Just took Hoover's word." He was 
right on the "Doubting Thomases," right on doing nothing but taking 
Hoover's word, and right on that nof clearing anything up. But he was 
wrong, and no effort was made to tell him the truth, in believing that 
Hudkins was the source. Rankin knew better and was silent. Hudkins did 
no more than report what he had been told and Alexander, according to 
Rankin, was one of the sources. His source is unknown. 

Russell advised, "you can't base the oonolusions of this Commis- 
sion" on no more than Hoover's oath, unquestioningly as he would eooept 
it. 

Again the questioning of Hudkins by the Commission, this time 
described by Senator Cooper as their "duty." 






McCloy reminded that the Department of Defense "has an intelli- 
gence unit, too," Many more than one. And they duplicate. 

The Kef fee Klatch soon got to the point where the eminent chair- 
man knew the answer without any investigation - before it was decided 
whether or not there would be any kind of investigation: 

We must go into this thing from both ends, •tei the end of 
the rurnormongers end from the end of the FBI ... 

As Oswald’s guilt was ordained in advance, so was it with the 
innocence of the FBI and its venerable overlord, of whom Mrs. Martha 
Mitchell, wife of the Nixon Attorney General, quipped, "If you've met 
one Director of the FBI, you've met them all." 

Almost timidly, Rankin asked, "Would it be acceptable to go ahead 
and find out what we can about these -- " only to be interrupted by 
McCloy's interjection of "Budkins' sources." Rankin picked it up by 
saying they could then see if Hoover "reacts." 

To that hidden moment in history, for that tiny fragment of tim6, 
this is as close as anyone ever come to an official investigation of the 
first indispensable man in American government, J. Edgar Hoover. 

Warren did not like the idea. He thought, "we ought to know what 
we are going to do, and do it, and take our chances one way or the 
other." He did not want to make the Commission look "apologetic" or 
"in any way reticent to make any investigation." 

Brave talk for the mouse who never belled the oat. It encouraged 
Rankin to what, in Ford's copyrighted government (meaning publio) prop- 
erty, is ths lest word: 

"I don't think the country is going to be satisfied with 
the mere statement from, not to use Mr. Hoover's name /perish 
the thought - such a blasphemy but Just examine about any 
intelligence agency that OswelcT wasn't hired, in the light of 
this kind of an accusation, a rumor." 

After getting this off his chest, Rankin's words straightened 
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out a bit: 

"I think that the country is going to expect this Commis- 
sion to try to rind out the faots as to how these things sre 
handled (emphasis added) to such an extent that this Commis- 
sion can fairly say, 'In our opinion he was or was not an 
employee of any intelligence agency of the United States.'" 

The Commissiom may not have been ’’in any wsy reticent about mak- 
ing" that investigation, but it didn't. It may have understood that 
the unsubstantiated word of Hoover would not be acceptable to many, 
but that is what it got, no more, from him or CIA head McCone. It 
wound up as Rankin wound it up, without the pretense of any real in- 
quiry into whether Oswald "was or was not an employee of any intelli- 
gence agency of the United States." It cannot with honesty be described 
as even a superficial, perfunctory look at "how those things are handled." 

Is there any wonder, with these the words seleoted from those 85 
pages to put the best possible face on the Commission and its investiga- 
tion of Oswald as an agent, and the selection by a member of the Com- 
mission, the government refuses the transcript to me? 

This record is sio frightful that the government, meaning in this 
case the Department of Justice, of which, in theory, the FBI is part, 
would rather risk the attention a lawsuit might get than let those bones 
rattle off the skeleton with the opening of the closet door. 

Compromised as they were by their connections, the Texans were 
less timid. Or, perhaps, instead of suggesting they were made of 
sterner stuff, which seems not to be the case, despite the vaunted 
Texas rep, it would be more precise to eey they talked tougher. 

It was almost as though Waggoner Carr had bugged that eight- 
foot Commission table. Two days later, on January 29, he sent the 
Commission a letter in which, without mention of the horrendous subject, 
Oswald as agent, he suggested: 
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(1) Prom the Direotor of both agencies involved there 
should be obtained the names of every agent and representa- 
tive in service in the Dallas area between the months of 
August and December. This information must be complete 30 
that every single representative who acted for those agencies 
in that area, whether for only a few deys or for several 
months, is to be included. 

(2) Each of th6 men on these two lists should be examined 
under oath to determine whether he has any knowledge of the 
subject matter under discussion. 

(3) The director — the number one man of each agency — as 
well" as the district director of each agency (being the dls- 
trlet within which Dallas lies) each should similarly be 
examined to ascertain whether any of them has any knowledge 
of the matter under inquiry. 

If there is any substance to the report under investiga- 
tion, it is possible that knowledge of the matter rests with 
only one or two individuals end this makes it particularly 
important that every single person who was in the area during 
the months involved be available for interrogation. 

Rankin fobbed him off with a polite letter dated February l+. He 
represented himself as impressed with Carr's suggestions and quoted 
Warren's opinion that they were "sound and thorough," recommendations 
that "certainly will be seriously considered by the Commission.” 

And thus it came to pass, no better reason being needed thsh 
that they were "sound and thorough," that the Commission followed not 
one of the Texas recommendations. 



In the end, the Texans were satisfied. They 3 ©nt copies of 
their Report to the Commission, receiving proper thanks and prelse. 

I tried my luck, asking Carr for whatever information ho could provide, 
nothing he said, after the first sentence of his single -paragraph re- 
sponse, is eocurate: 

For your information, during the course of the investiga- 
tion, I heard the rumor that Oswald was employed by the FBI 
or CIA at the time of the assassination. I forwarded this 
rumor to the Warren Commission and insisted that they check 
it out. I did not make a special or hurried trip to Washing- 
ton for that purpose, but handled it on one of my numerous 
trips there during the Werren Investigation. A3 you know, I, 
or my special counsels, sat in on almost all of the hearings 
















»W- .. •. sir. 
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during the investigation. So far as anyone from Texas sit- 
ting in on the hearings was concerned, this rumor was explored 
end investigated end found to be false. 

Texes was content - officially, et least, as wes Washington and 
all its bureaucrats of all the sgoncies Oswald might have served. Only 
ordinary people were not. The suspicion lingers that Oswald had, in 
fact, been some kind of informant. 
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With a vacation in prospect - it had atartod four days earlier for their colleagues - 
the Ervin comnittoa rushed to an end of the big-naoe part of its investigation just 
before 5 Turaday, August 7, 1973* 

That was the day two morning papers reported criminal investigation of Vice 
President Spiro Agnew on charges of bribery, extortion and tax ffaud while governor 
of Maryland. Later in the day interest of allegedly criminal acts aa viou president 
was also reported. Agnev had been the silent beneficiary of tho pervading lianky-panky 
•with untraoed hundred-dollar bills. Those who did it for him had already been charged 
in Maryland. 

Tlie Ervin committee wound up with what for it was exoeption^opoed. On the one day 
they heard the two top lawyer on The Watergate case prior to the appointment of the 
special prosecutor. These are former Attorney General Richard Kleindienst and Assistant 
Attorney General Lonry Peterson, head of the Criminal Division. They were proceeded by 
Pat Oyay who, as acting director, had run the PBI during the entire investigation. 

Those three man, all Nixon appointees, hod been in charge of the entire investi- 
gation. Everyone else was subordinate to them and subject to orders from them. 

In theory, that is. In fact, they all swore to having run investigation. 

And, in fact, they had presided over a whitewash that they were not charged by the 
committee with administering. This is not surprising because, despite all it had brought 
to light and the unprecedented attention it had received, the committee, too, was 
whitewashing. 

Peterson, with some emotion, protested prosecutorial purity. That we examine 
separately. Tho indictment they drafted for the grand Jury to rubber stamp is the 
best evidence. 

Until Kleindienst could no longer delay recuni ngpnnc himself, or withdrawing from 
the case, Peterson had boon second in charge, which socjqs to have meant little more than 
staying in touch, more or less, with tho local prosecutors. Of the first "brook" in the 
case, Alfred Baldwin's turning state's evidence, Peterson first learned in tho news- 
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"rathor slowly at first* 1 ' 

From the first minute It wag obvious that Klelndionst had dose personal and 
subjoct to charges 

political connections/ uith all except the hired— hands In the gjbx assortment of crimes. 

Forgetting the President, this meant £xn John liLtchell, /hose deputy attorney General 

he had been ("John Hitchall is one of the beat friends I've ever had* I love 

the man In charge of the re-elect committee whose agents committed the crimes; 

Maurice Stans* former associate as Secretary of Commerce, the moneybags of the 

Crimea who Kleindionat and Peterson had saved from grand-jury questioning at White 

House demand. In Peterson's words, H in order to avoid publicity" and who, with 

(as was 

Mitchell was indicted lay an independent iianhatton prosecutor/ rH*r Robert v esco, 

who had found it expedient to hire Nixon's nephew Donald and who had sent a satchel 
full of hundre-dollar Mils to Stans - #200^,000 of them - by Nixon's brother) | 

Haldeoan and Khrllchman, the two men closest to Nixon, both of wiiora Peterson 
urged Blxnn to fire because of tljoir involvements atod both of vhcaa also obstructed justice; 
John ^ean, wlio had been Nleindienot'a deputy whoa bleindianot was Deputy Attorney 

Generali 

Hobart i^ordian, who had been Aaniotant attorney General in cliarge of the Irufcternal 
Security Division) 

and many others, friends of his or friends of hio friends and associates. 

That Rleindianst did not recuse himself at tlkii cutset meant that ho could ceo to 
it that someone else did not control the investigation and prosecution from which he was 
careful to keep himself detached, not exactly the history-book role of the Attorney 



General of tbu United States. 

Peterson, unlike Pat Gray, knew acme thing about investigations* After four years 
in the Department of Justice in the two top positions, Kleindionst should have. Peterson 
had been on FBI agent whan transferred to tho legal end and rose under Nixon to be the 
man in charge of all criminal coses. Why ho omitted hio experience in citing his 



experionoo ami why neither comj-iittoo counsel nor any of tho seven members corrected 
the deficiency is a mystery. fihio FBI experience was not a secret, ^eorge iicruan of 
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CBS Hews did not ignore it in preparing tho audience for the afternoon’ o testimony. 

Pat (sray’s ono credential, aside from sycophancy, vac that he didn^t think, said 
30 himself, "one of the witnesses, if not all togothor, said as often, n I didn^t think 
of it#" Hin concept of lovo of country and patriotiou, again in his own words# is 
expressed, "Aye, aye, sir l " 

For its own reasons, whatever they are, the Ervin commit too spent little timo with 
Gray on The Watergate investigation of which ho was boas. This wao not true of the 
Senate Judidary Committee when it wao considering his nordnatLon for permanent FBI 
director# Those are some of the questions, all central to The Watergate investigation, 
to wliich he said he did not know the answers but would later provide thorn in writing! 

(Quoted marked passages from t transcript) 

these are some of the questions ho considered irrelevant to The Watergate 
inveotigation — some of thoso dealing with Hunt and Segretti onLvi 

(Quote marked excerpts) 

Tho Ervin coroLdttoe had the transcripts of the Judidary committee proceedings# 

They nmrin infrequent roferenoe to some of the other things Gray had xudt said# Those 
Judidary hearings hod, in facto, boon printed by then and I had skimmed and marked them 
gp before vi ray testified# The quotations above are from that initial akiiming, those 
that grab tho fast-moving eye only. 

Nixon, in foot, had been bo pleased with Cray’s performance that, as we have 
already aeon, ho kept him in tho FBI slot long after he knew there was no chance of 
confirmation. Kleindianet and Peterson were not unaware of this# 

Nor were they, any more than ^ray, unaware that Nixon was lying about the 
investigation a nd his claimed part in it# Senator Welcher was the only one with interest 
in that# He quoted from Nixon’s April 30,1973* Nison had then said, #0n 24aroh 21 ,1973, 
I, personally, assumed responsibility" and ordered those in charge M to report to me 
in this office •" -ach of the tliree said he had never botteu any such orders ana hod 
not been called upon for any such report# 



Dixon could not have hart iJirlicluaan in mind. Bhrlichnr.n swore that whatever it 
waa ho conducted uuu not an investigation. ^esLdor?, that didn^t happen until inter, 
until Mnroh 30. 



hone of tlw tliroo non in top awnratd of tlse supposedly "thorough and escreo aiva" 
Watorgato investigation permitted hiaaolf the questions in each day's newspapers about 
Nixon. These aro questions it wun their official function to resolve, if necessary in 
m ica. rl a a court of law. How any could havn avoided then in inexplicable. In tho can© 
of Poteroan, who had ponjonnl invoofcujativu experience, there is loon excuse. Those 



four eacoorpts from his toirticony illinijiato the point. 

Aaked by Senator Inoyo how ho could explain tl«j failure of the PHI to find a 

second bug in Democratic headquarters when the state-evidence witness, d.vt«h ,rtn, had told 

then exactly whore it waa and when the Kepublicnno, particularly Aanou, worn aLLeging 

later 

it had been planted V the ^oaocrata when tho phono oop.pnny found it, IVtoroon nunort, 
m Oao thing about the m Buroaum, thoy're not very Rood at adoittinrr thair mistakes. 

I'll toll you.” So, ho kept then in charge of invsstigstiri;; thsncclvcs. 

He testified tliat they ».or® "iuvestigatine what ^unt and Liddy did out there 
in California" end that a wouk after ttw arrests the CIA had given hira, personally, 
the pictures ^Unt had left in tlio ClAls camera. u e had a private conference on this 
vith tl^c CL * 1 3 (jjv.ii C37&1 oouanoj.# 



t Uh© uifx 

The PU kart investLgatea rtHoberg. These pictures showed Liddy in front of h±s ” 
«ia which 

a^fitaRocucsttai; psychiatrist into idatmn&dnae they broke and the doctor's nano. Tho 



FBI know th:j doctor, had talked to him. But, according to Peterson, 1 m ana. they could 
see no connection, no rtlavanoo.Ho swore, “Ue didn't identify those douaents with tho 

Kllflbong oaao*" 



Were this not enough, Dixon know all about tho case. His orders to ±*oterson wore, 
"I know all about that. That's a nationnL-aoourity matter. *ou stay out of that. -our 
m-ji&ate ia to J&TOati#ata L'atarcpita# r ' 
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Yet with those among many facts inconsistent with purity and innooenco rl.Jit in 

its faco and with ^storson's charge that political pressure had forced appointment of 

a apodal prosecutor* and thus kept him and hi 3 from "breaking the oase wide open", 

the oomrittce did not .Airsuo it# They did not even ask why anyone should expect the 
for a year 

crew that had beon on it/without breaking the case to accomplish ±k±s it in a longer 
time# They did not even tjuestion his blurt ed-out boast of how they were going to do iti 
first get convictions and than "iniuniao " the convicted and make them talk# 

With the groat concern all politicians profess for how the tax dollar is spent, 
none asked why it took a quarter of a million FBI hours alone if the "game plan" 
was to extort confessions from tlie already convicted by giving them iPDunityxy«dxkald±K^ 
from new charges and jailing them for contempt if they didn t talk# 

The plain and simple fact is that after McCord did talk, without such a deal, Hunt 
and all tte others save Liddy also did, and no Klainri inns t-Pc torson-ftray-P apartment 
of Justico indictments issued# 

Poteroon va: long on emption, short on oordibility and aero on perfonoanco# 

With all of this and so much more that was ignored, with Peterson and Klaindienet 



the two top law officials on tho caso that was a glaring whitewash, tlie committee saw 

fir to spend less tiiao questioning them tlian it had with nobodies like the clerk 

Robert Odle, Jr# and others os similar unimportance# 

There were fine speeches* ^hoso of old and admirable Sam Ervin would have beon Kpmrgwx 

appropriate for the Fourth of July, revival meetings, law sohools and political campaigns# 

Those by smart, young and TV-personable Howard **aker subtly eustainod Mixon# Some of the 

other Senators gave the appearance of trying, but the reality is that a J ana tor is a 

bust man who can't do all his other work and keep up with the complex facta of so 

complicated a oase# *t is for this reason that I have selected simple illustrations , those 

none 

that required no jnsrinanr preparation or n± that could not have been delegated to the 
staff'# 

Why staff counsel didn't do the obvious here and in most of the other cases is 
also not inuodiately apparent. That they did not is obvious# 
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(indeed, after tills was written it was coid'irruxl by Tiio Uaidjfcngton i’oot, quoting 
utaiT and benatoriol sources. The dob Woodwaixb-Carl Bernstein story of August 0, 1973 
gooa ovon further and ro porta that tiie tentative decision by tho Republican uamborc, 
joined by Boaocrute Talmadgo, to end tho hearings a nonth after they resumed would 
asopre that uupubliciaed evidence “on questionable canpai^i orontributioas by sous 
of tlio President's close friends and supporters" and "material on the network on the 
network of ni:toa campaign s plus, who 1 plumbcra* ana the political work of the Intoxnal 
acovoau a Service.. .will slip between the cracks unloss we have the tine." 

(Too Boat also quo tea "many" unnabisd "numbers of the staff" ac assorti ng that 
"iiiudequate questioning on tho part of the Senators la rocponaiblo for any 'backlash 1 
effect and say that tho /dilators have failed to adequately pursue loads dovoloped by 
couuittoo attorneys. ... tho senators ore prepared to all but igaoro tho information 
developed for...oaupaitpi fiikkuoaUio and dirty tricks. One key staff attorney said,"... 
the ■ dirty tricks” and Aampaiffi financing touch every politician.. .we detect a now 
shyness on those subjects.*" 

("Senator Bakor took a loan pessimistic viow of the future of tho earned toeo. 

'Tho coui.it toe is already a euccoss, ' lie said. 9 it is just a question of how ranch of a 
success. •• though the findings now appear basy... 1 " 

("Several ^aaooratic staff ueubora and two senators criticized Bakor 1 s role in 

tho investigation. Said one senator, "Ilia questioning in soft. c trying to got liixiaolf 

into 

back ia the good graces of the Republican ^orty 1 . The senator also criticised Fred 
Thompson, the minority counsel. 'Thompson is known for his pro-tfhito Hou3o questions. 

Just listen.'") 
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The Importance of the witnesses and TV coverage guaranteed a real spoctacular. 

This the cocKiitteo could depend upon. Wo natter liow littlo they said. not natter how 
much they lied, the hearings were bound to be the sensation they were. What did cone 
out it was good to cone out* good for the people to blow. But what came out was far 
short of what could and should* was far less th n the people should know. 

This was my four at the outset of the second round of hearings. To anyone with 
investigative * legal or analytical experi once, there was a major flaw that went un- 
reported in the news columns, unc riti zed in editorials. The major culprits wore put 
on at the outset. H was know that they would lie because they had no choice, -^ying was 
their only chanoo of escaping the possibility of the functioning of Justice when Nixon 
controlled that justice and they had comnit tod their crimen for him. Therefore, it 
those whose testimony could have hod greatest effect on those who wore the biggest 
liars should have hod their testimony taken first. 



/ 



2h having John ^ean at the outset, procedure was proper. But in having John 



Mitchell before John Ehrliohman, it was wrong. Ehrlichnan was to certain to carrot 
Mitchell. and he did. This gave Mitchell the only inspiration he could have to tell 
I at leaat that of the truth that could ksiiy xhi s serve personal interest. 

Beau made documented accusations tho other had to face. 

hikewice was it wrong to delay taking the testimony of the dirty-workers like 
Hunt into the thifcd round because if ho talked at all ho would impale the bigger ones. 

Aside from being a kind of whitewash, this fcrhuugg organisation assured there 
would be a more massive contradiction in testimony. In turn that meant greater difficulty 
in resolving conflicts. Ana that meant less ohanco of even perjury indictments. 

Especially when Nixon runs the hepartmont of Justice and that department is 
the prosecutor and the investigator of crimes. 
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idoinflicnrrt, Peterson and '•'my ure, of cootgo, lm/yors. ;k> ia caoh &nbe? of t)iu 

co^nittoe and its counsel. ;dl those lar/era know tlio score. 

It is t)v> obligation of the witnosc to onmror questions, not to volunteer 

inforoation. With thono three an with alnent nil before thou, it wen foolhardy to 

expect any volunteering that was not for a aelfish ^irpono.rttocfcj: With thane having 
it 

any involvement, would not likely nervo tine interest of full disclosure. 

If the witness if truthfiil and responsive to the questions ashed and if tlierc 
is a deficiency in the evidence, it ±:z tho fault of the quostionin/;. 

Por any Gan^reasional investigation to bo siujccssful, for it to elicit the 
evidence, it requiros the right witnoasos and tliat tlnmo witnanoe* tom 
bo ached the right questions. 

This third and oesontLal, Nixoiv-con: .octing phoiie of the investigation had only 
right witnesses, if not all of then. They were not anted all tht- questions that 
should have boon aakod. Inevitably, this noons that all the truth 
tint oould taw® cons out did not and could not. In turn, thin noons the conedttGO 
learned lean and ococoplinhod leas than it could and nhould have. 

Tine proosuroo did not oaueo it. Tha nosboro do not really have to take vacations. 
More tiuo was available fron letter control of the heatings. Khrlichoan filibustered 
for a viock, undeterred. Nobody oven tacklod hin. 

Nor in igaomneo or inoonpotenoo tho explanation. All those la yers know their 
business. 

They pul-.od their punches - on purpose. 

Tide *i&3 t tdr "gana plan." 
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There wore many courtesies KLolndianat, if not tt* to tlio establishing of truth 
to tho completeness poocible. One of tho more glrlng - but one also not commented on 
hnri to do with an oarllor ocnndal over tho promise of #400,000 by tlio monstrous 
international couglaaomto, ITT to tho hepuhlioan convention than slated for Gan 
Biego. Jack Anderson had published a secret memo EflSaXI by ITT lobbyist ^ita Board 



confirming tho deal as a quid pro quo for favored treatment in on anti-trust case 

Company 

pending against ITT, which sought to buy Hartford Insursnoo Z£i and sovorul smaller 

e allovud to hoop Hartford in tho octtluncnt. , T . , , , . 

conpeaioa./Iirs. Board had involved *chn Mitchell, tlio attorney general, la the wuokwaah, 

tho confirmation of Klaiudiunst as tlitcliell'a successor ms jeopardise. 1 t was apparent 

that unless everyone olso lied, Mitchell perjured himself in tlmt proceeding. Mixon s 



trouble shorter, Chuck Colson, recommended abando.dng tho KLeindionst nomination, tho 
feeling was that strong. Colson knew Bora than most about what oould cone out. 

Mitchell liad testified to not having anything to do with the matter. If falsa, 
because it was material and under outb, this wan perjury. 



Less +-hiin a week before Kleindienst apix>nrod, tho ooardtteo asked hin about a 
seorot aoao to hdn wrlttan by Colson. Huldoman, whoso amnesia was then mom tlian usually 
troubling, no rocollection of it. Ho can’t be blamed for not wanting to 

remember. Even for Colson It was a blunt writing. They' have en Internal White House 
classification "for eyos only" but in this case it hadn t functioned well. 

Tho ITT buying of tho deed was in 1970. Colson's is a 1972 metiO, inspired by tlio 



Kleindienst hearings. 

California Bemocratio 

This nv>rv> wa3 dcsoribed better oy/Sonator J olin V. Tuuney, eon of the former boring 
ohampioii, than by any of tho Watoryato investigators. Tuxuiey said it "involves the highest 
of the h'hite ^)use and the Administration in a fix-up, covei'-up, lio-out-of-it 
scheme... oblitcratoe any legitimacy tho aottlomants on behalf of ITT may have had." 

As a member of the Judiciary committee , Tunney partidated in tho Kleindienst 
the Gray hearrings. ^e tlion hod detanndod tho filing of perjury charges, without success. 
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which Is predl eatable when tho department of Justice is caliod upon to prosocute 
itself anil duplicates xny om earlier expeiionoos. again with perjury com dittoed by 
Department officials that. thanks to Mtcholl and Qoindiowot , wont un|iuui«hod. 

Vfhoroas Mitchell had sworn tc no knowledge of the fix or of tho case itself before 
settlement and sad donied thu payoff. Colson wrote Ibildoman, vdth some energy, about 
the existence of interhal docuncnta not all copies of which we retrievable of had 
been dostroyed "setting forth tho 5400,000 agreement with ITT”. One copy of tho aemo 
had gone to Kitchell before the Battlement. °olson sold. so tlds alono was proof. 

There was. in fact, much core. I liave copies of ho.k>. 

Than there was nothcr memo, l)y White House C 0 a .unica toons Director Herb Klein, 
included thi‘j languaflO f "...5400,000 in private money arranged through a nev major 
ITT hotel contacted by Dob Wilson.” The hotel is tha ** hmaton. “ilnoa io a California 
x opublic r tn Conc'reauiiinn. (.mother California Republican loader. Hi Koiiie*jke. also 
confirmed tho transaction at an earlier date. il e also wne part of it.) 

Part of Colson* o concom was that the motion, copies of wldch still existed. 

1 "directly i ivolvod" Hixon. One discussed conversations between Nixon end Mitchell 
two noutha before tho ultimate settlement. mcnti.onln^, in Col non* s words. "tjja 
agroed-upon amis of the resolution of the ITT cano." Another said tliat I'lhrlichman 
told ITT Proiddciit Hal ttsusu. 3. Geneen (rl^it) that Nixon had given epocific instructions 
to Juotlco. not to proas anti-trust cases on M bi$ioaa alone." 

Coloon laid out straight for haldonon his and otlier w hito Houa*- staff ex's* concern 
oter "all tho problems - put in their worst context - that nijjvt arise. Colson suggested 
that Kleindicnot , n nomination bo withdrawn to avoid "the possibility of oorious 

*4 

additional exposure" of the ixonian seeadneas. 

ITT executive activity wna rushed August 7 . 1970. which is this period before the 
deal was oonaumnatod with t!ie settlement ITT wanted. Tho quality of th « personal relation- 
al lips ia iiidicatod by tho informality of tho salututiona. 11V 1 a "Ned" wroto "The Honor: .bio 
Spiro T. Agnow" as "Tod”, not oven"Doar Ted/"i"I deeply up predate your assistance 

concerning the attached memo. Our problem is to get to John the facts. . .After you 
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read this, 1 would appreciate /">» reaction on how we should proceed." 
ley and bottcu, large else " ««KlttL * CCXtmwmb.” 

ie John Bouton Mitchell. Tho attached, like-stejnped unnddressed, unsigned 

-» or tl» tote lann to "our on *»**V 

to try to nettle the three anti-trust suits,..* "of ore we met Hal/Vd a very friendly 
session with Joha....ihile you and I wore at lunch, "si and Bill Ken**, who runs our 
local office, not with «huck Colson and John Kkrlichnan, and Hal told then of his nesting 
sith John/ Uhrlichnun said flatly that the President is not enfortin* a bigneso-ls-bad 
policy and that tbu President had instructed the Department of Justice along thane linos. 

Us supported strongly what Joto liad told Hal... la his coiwsrsatlon with Hal, John 
agreed that the atom hud gone out of the merger movement... - ohn a^reod with hal that 
there was no noud for a ’crusade* to halt the marker. ... hy question to uou is, should 
we get this dovolojoent [at lunch with Ehrlichman and Colconj back to John so he is 
aware, and how do wo do itt What is the boot way? I would n P reoiate yonr help anu aavioe." 
"Tod^ response iG not jmone tlio xaroxoo I iutvo# 

But another of that day’s T7! letter, is. It is to "Dear J)«ck" at the White 
Bbuse fits- "Toss", who is T.nnaa H. °a;iey. Wa Director, Corporate Planning, hie 
letterhead uses the faaridaohn address, 1707 L Street, W. It olijaonatos any question 
about tho "John" of roferonce in these words, "During hie meetinr with Attorney -enoral 
Mitchell, Hr. Ccncan ami tho Attorney Conoral both agreed... Vho Attorney General stated 
that it was not the intent of lh« Deportment of Justice to chnllengo economic concetration 

or vrf gpa« . por 3G, or big mergers an such." 

When thoro i 3 a Hiaon and a rtitoholl and a gnrx&o or money-rAnd advisers to 
"interpret" tte laws, t!ia uoed for legislative cnccteentn to develop w authoritarianism 
is considerably diminished. 

On the 10th there io uxi internal If? setio, firm TI.J.Gerrity (rif^it) to J.i .Ryan 
that endu the pretenses of tlia Dita "card scandal, that she was a hcrd.-dxlnkin.j aalf- 

• l fi'Ltlj 

/■f&Jfay /fy q friCvWZpXd did **» l Friday witli Colson et al in rc enti-trust 
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It ia important that -Bob Sclsrii/t, Dita Board, Homor-Goodrlch, end vljomovor oiso aliould 
bo aware 9 that wo acquaint key poopjo with what happened last Tuesday* " Anon# the 
seven V. whom oopioa wore sent is Pita Board* 

"Ned" wrote a nioro o be "doaorikLnj liio visit with Agnerj* M Or , with no adaresa on 
the lotter f the inference of hand-delivery is confirmed* For ad additional Kleinriionst 
involvement," If kloinclieuat follow throu^i, thks nay be the break for wldch we 
havo beuu lo<jking* M 

This is quoted from an August 24, 1970 Intor-offico ITT memo, also "PJ&d$Ui'uiL & 
COUFIiJu^lAii ‘ from Hyaa to lierriqa, subject "Pinpoints." 

It also discloses that in between* on tho w 20th, Ryan visited with Mixon* a 
moneybags, tho indicted Stans, who oolloctod and blachjadred the Watergate money* 

There ore many reason, for usin£ these do suit, cuts in questioning Halderaan, 
Ehrlichnan, KLelndianst ana .dtchell, ac With all the conflict* in crucial 

testimony, one, always pertinent, is ns a test of credibility and honesty* 

Tho oofcu-ittoe'u failure to do so scr-raa not to be consistent tdth diligence or 
daterniniition to purouu its mandate or, iu fact, to really do something about official 
cried noli ty ana corruption* 

Theoc dooumuntu should also have boon usod in questioning Orcy, for <>ray had 
the responsibility for no iuvosti^ation of E* ITovard Hcmt f n part in thin ITT eirdidness 
Hut oud juiddy, I&snn's superepies, had first spirited Pita Beard out of town so oho 
could not bo questioned and then Hunt, ^liafcP&eod" with t)ye OlA outfit that also 
wasn^t filly investigated, corrupted hor, hardly a role in plugging leaks or 
*lnvesti^ting ,f the Pentagon Papers* u r doing something about tho dope tmfiick* 

*now±ng those w<jre bunt's alleged function and tbo Gray's FBI had ignored all of this - 
and thtto ti*j Fbl was under Kleiadienat - and that Fotoroon was in charge of criminal 
prosecutions — iiio comuittco ruahtxl to itu vacation instead* 
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Writing about Nixon or Tho Watergate - and to write of one, inevitably, is to 
write of the other* is like trying to write about an Gnomons opidoi*-wob that is 
overlaid with myriads smaller webs. Following a apoko soon leads to coinciding spoko^ 
that, though they cooo from different hubs, go tins same way and servo the same purposes* 
They become ^distinguishable# 

This prosent an organizational problem as the magnitude of tho available material 
provides a problem of recall* There are as many ways to put a Watergate book together 
as tliore are spokes to the wheel of a spider's web# 

Tho hew Hixson is the Old Nixon who has profited from the workings of time, has 
learned the lessons time teaches, and has accumulated tho connections and relation- 
ships required for the advancement of any politician and required more for a man such 
as diehard Nixon is# 

The paat-ia prologue with Richard Nixon, too# 

He i3 not a J ohn Kennedy, a cliarismatic man, a nan of many and dose friendships, 

a man whose devotees were not all his political friends, Nixon is an almost friendless 

man whose following, sometimes intensely loyal, is loyal and docs follow not because 

of Richard Nixon tho man but because of what they believe Richard Nixon stands for# 

This exotic fact is tho single most common fact to emerge from the Urvin cimmittoo's 

hio people who were 

hearings as it took testimony from itaxa involved in The Watergate. Kven tiioso reputodlj 
dose to him we;e without a single warm mention of him. Without exception, all considered 
what each understands Nixon to stand for the objeot of his first loyalty# 

The past that is j a yrtxw^r O dn^rR prologue with Richard Nixon is sometimes 

^resent^jflth him- sometimes part of Tlie Watergate# 

The peoplo who are part of hio past and port or The Watergate are too numerous to 
m.jition except where the relationship lias most meaning in tho present. It is not only 
people who are past and present, however. It is Government agencies, like Congnjaaional 
committees and their members, and the intelligence onu police forces, mostly the CIa and 
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FHI f are poot and present, as aro i-iony corporations ana tlicir heads# Nixon's close 
relations with the FBI began the day ho became a froahaan dongreosman, taking tho seat 
or Jerry Voorhis and his placo on tlio UnAmerioan Committee# lie was intiraatoly Hniriyi 
with the CIA not 1st or tlian his vico-preaidency# 

FBI und ClA men of tho past arc also j-art of tho story of The Watergate. Oiie of the 
hcCord, 

hn caught burglars/was both FBI and CIA. Another of the convicted, idddy, liad been an 
FBI man. hunt and all tho Cubans had boon CIA, oi;o i^ortinoz, as of tho time of hio 
arrest# 

Theru is another aluoot mythical figure, Frenohp-Canadian son of a Maine grocer, 
indirect 

who lias an odd and titillatin^rclationohips with the Watergate arrestees, Richard 
Nixon past and present, und the can so generous rttfrxkfaraxBKBgc. to Nixon's brother, 
Howard li ug}ies# Hughes was much norc genoioun with Nixon tlian with his brother# 

It is not only Diotrlck wlio saw Nixon for Huglies# This fonaor FBI nan Robert 
M liaheu (right) had access to Nixon for Hughes and serves Nixon well in tho past 
in one of Nixon's leoo-ronenbered tines of crisis# 

Bahou is a living storybook# is part of a bock, Howard ^luiien In Lao Veras , 
by Omr Garrison, wlio doos not recount what follows# That cones from other sources 
none of widLoh put it togetlior in tlieir Watergate reporting. Those include The New 
.XgTfc ^^ftjjjjallace Turner and Ton Buckley), c /ho Jan *'fhaciscQ Chranicle . United 
Press International (UPl), 0 act Anderson, Newsweek . The Ctreot and 

Tho Nachijurton Post's Gunday ma g azi ne , jjotojmc/ (written by Chelbeiy Coffee III, 
then aasiatant editor, later editor)# 

'./lien World War II was about to explode, *<Uieu loft Wanhongton Georgetown law 
school to become on FBI agent# He left it in 1947 to get roich on tlic post-war bo a# 

It didn^t work out tliat way Sx ho went back to civilian! cod FBIing. The nan from 
whon ho cadgoci space. Gamine Bellino, woo a Konnody nan and today is chief investi- 
gator of the rvin oomitteo# 

frou alimony to corporations# 

Tlio detective buninosn Uiheu laiow,/Gradualy he established a solid business# 

An early client satisfied wit., his services was Greek tycoon Btavroo Niarchos, tlien 









with his eratwhilo brother-in-law, .aria to tie Onoaia, now the husband of the former 
Jac<iueliho Kennedy. Putting tlio hex on an Onaaio-daudi Arabian contract lor hiarchoa 
had iialiou on hia way* 

Clooer to this than to FBI work io a deal i*aheu pulled for Richard hixon, in 
1957, whan Harold Staaaen wua mining a "d* 4 > hixon" movement in the ^publican 
Tiio means ha uaod baa beco.n popular with Mixon. it waa a loaded poll denied to 
ahow Mixon wa a popular figute. Rtaauen haa hia own poll which yielded an ophite 
rooult. Poll became very popular- with hixon. a big hunk of Xhe Watergate uoney, 
of it, liad boon atached away in the White house for polling x t waa actually uaod as 
Watergate hush-oonoy. 

Other clionta ranged from top Waahington lawyera, like famed Howard Bennett 
Williams, to the late Booinicua dictator, Rafael i'rujillo. 

For a while Kuheu waa the partner of andother former FUI uan, Robert ^ ing, who liad 
been hixon* a administrative assistant ac vice president. During tills period ;*ahou got 
to know hixon* a successor administrative aaaiatant, “obert 'inch, lutor to hold 

important poaitLana in hixon 1 o first tern au President. 

waa 

Before i-aheu ruopored, one of hia associates iatxia the late ^ou Rusaoll, 
dongrooalonnl investigator and friend of i-cCord, for wliom Russell also worked 
axx occasionally. Russell alao xnow hixon in his Unanorican dayu, when nuseoll 
helped him on the nlger Hiau case on which hixon built hia own reputation. 

Russell, whose father waa a long-time FBI agent, worked for “cover for about 10 years, 
hhen McCord felt hia first lawyer, “orald Alch, F.Leu “alley's partner, waa not 
ourauing hia interest with due diligence and suspect hixon might bo hia secret client, 
Kuaeell introduced “cCord to a mutual friend, Bernard Fuuaterwold, Jr., who raised 
iicCord high iwn arui thereafter represented him. iicCord alone among tliat Bcvcn then 
s rated out of jail* 
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llusroll died of u liuort attack xxy 0 uly 2, 1973* do came elooi; to being more 
directly involved in Thu Watergate* ^e liad been in *KiCord listening poet in the Howard 
Johnson octal just before the brouk-ii 1* 

With his death, one of the ..ueotiono to wliich i*abou will not gLvo direct answer 

may nevor bo answered* Tho rumor around Washington in th >s© days wan that he liad some 

\ 

CL; money* 

Hot the first buj> an early Job for Hughes hau to do with the pretty movio a tar 
on whom ^ughos' roving oyo liad set tied , Joan Peters* tShe was thou married to btuart 
Cramer III. iialieu kept Cranor under surveillance, thoro waa a divorce and ^rs. Cramer 
became lira* Howard u ughoa* 

liy the time iioheu wont to work for dughou full time, an, not on a flatfoot but as 
confidant and advisor, ho had had some of tho more famous corporations as clients* 

It is iiaheu who mastctfdttded d^^a* Nevada operations// the eotimatea value of 
four 

which waa J 300, 000, 000* For a±z years u uglios liked him well onought to pay him j£500,000 
and build a house worth that much for him to live in* Jealous ^uglieu employees dubbed 
it "Little Caesar's Palace*" 

When Richard Nixon waa in the White douse, haheu saw him for dughoa and was there 
socially, at prayer breakfasts* This end of tho connection i*ihou didn^t rrf mi talking 
about* 

Whether or not tiio ClA liad helped I Milieu get liia dotectivo business started, he 
tried to do it a favofc* In January ana February 1971 Jack Anderson wrote tliree- columns 
alleging a CXu attmept to kill Castro in wliich llabou figured. Then CIA director w 0 im 
hcCone vigorously denied any ouch plot but two CIA operatives confirmed knowing the 
man iiaheu produced to pull tlio joh, a former dashing ^llywood mob figure Jolin itoselli* 
doaselli, bom Filippo Jacco, liad boon a lienchman of Willi o Bioff , prominent gangland 
figure* do was also on afficionado of starlets* Tho doselll plot, which didn't work, 
involved a nlo -working and not easily detected tliat was to have been fed Castro by 
Ids chef* 

Tlie re lias boon a rumor that has no substantiation to the effect that Robert i-ennedy 
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wao involved, in oucli a plot that backfired uru. got John i-snnedy aa. aoaiauteu, one 

conaocjuonce of the Ji-’K aaano:iination is that Richard Dixon's election became ixmsible. 

In tho course ox’ checking tlio iiahour-ltosolli story out, Andcraon spoke to foraor 

■“lorldu donator Doorgo ^xatix dmatliors, friend of JiTC, Richard Rixon anti Be bo uebooo, 

-tixou’a closest diuu. Just before ho wa killed, JTK in gave buathera to under- 

stand tlmt ho blioved the CIA wan beliind tho asuQssinationu of two irirVHn* dictators, 

l37Ujilj.o and .Jouth Viet Jan's blon, ana of bien '3 secret— police chief brother, hliu. 
u then 

ughoa won always unkin g business friends not gutting into fights with tlion. One 

I * ’ y132 » 

of thoso former friends, now an enemy with a Stitt, CXJO, 000 suit filed against *4xghea, is 

I a lawyer turned publisher bocoue Millionaire, I tank Oreenspun of the Las Vegas bun , 
in their friendly days, broouapun sola Uugliea Ids Columbia nroacca_ting austaa-offliaited 

1 OiAMJV for 04,000,000. 

Hughes' mine wus brou<;ht into i'ho Watorgnto story by ItcCord when he tootii'iou 
before tho Lirvin cowlt tee. in order to finish up with duglies it is necessary to 
anticipate tliis yurt of tiie story, anothar liixaniun operation like 'flic- Watergate 
l breakfc*-in, a burglarizing of Oreenspun’ a four-foot by four-foot sale in his pilv&to 
1 office. Directly over tlds light-green safo licngs an autographou picture of in y^n. 

1 Oreenspun supprtod hixon.In 1972 ho also node what he describes as "a substantial 
Wontrlbution” to Lixon's campaign# 

llll Ifll, ’^Tythin^ V u ftW »n | ht 

ho -coakrliuv jrra&slgdllt# Luu# Cohei r- was hia man# i<ixon «hc j ^aiaent* 

nuut and Liddy worked for Lixon# fhoy veru both part of Ido elaborate plan for 
domestic spying that later will intorost us# i'ron them iicCord testified that he learned 
of their plan to stool from Greonspun's safo w)mt ho said lie reuenborod as liot documents 
reflecting on several potential -venocratic candidates f i*cUord quoted Liduy as saying 
tJi-t after tho hoist, those wlio pulled it ”woulu go directly to an airport near Las 
Vegas, wlioro a iloward iUkjhos plane would be standing by to fly the team directly in 
into a Control American country#” 
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Jhe committee seemed to siiov/ roi^arioibly little interest in this disclosure. It 
was clearly witliin tlxu purview of tiio committees function, wliich included investi- 
gation oi the entire in election and particularly all the dirty-w^rka of tlic special 
private spy outfit dixon iiad set up within tl*e V/hite house. GhocldLuj it out woulu hnvo 
been chilu'o play, no real work for ap rentice investigators# If tliesc men wont to has 

v ogaa, there would bo airline records one there would bo expanses accounts# Onoo **cCord 
on i>ay 22, 1975 

said it,/t:ao comdttee dropped it. 

As so* n as **cCoi\l said it £ux the wire-services reported it, hank Creenopun hfid 
his ouy# 



He liad no secret documents reflecting on democratic candidates, 

bo tiling not public, nothing that Imd to be kept in so largo a uofo# 

iio did liavu luiudrods of liov/ard duties 1 signed, personal memorandums# 

Initially, he declined to give more t)ian a general description of sons • Before 

ivcCord'o disclosure, in fact, befo.o Liddy told hcCord of tlic plan, Greenspun find IIu£jios 

had had a falling out and tiiere h d been an upheaval witliin the pdoc Hughes empire and 

tJCxs 

the agLng recluse had been spirited out of his secret hideaway Ws th - . iop uf ^ Lhu 
^ok ,L- lw-d t q u n . ; Loft |lt~ w qg r b c li rVcd he wac lil haouraguei widen ± B ~ n 

” d i.. ntral * o a uri can ~ uoun i^> '(jirev^riopun^B lai\^ suit against Hughes had been filed, os 
had others totalling clos to J 500, OCX), 000. imheu, ousted in that unheaval, liad filed 
against nuglios jointly with Greenspun in one of those suits# 

Over the years us lie lias erected his va t empire, ^Haghes had been in trouble with 



the anti-trust division of tlie Leixirtment uf Justice# The best known of those cases is 
the ono in which he loot control of Trans-World ^drlinos# 

Xii reaction to i^cCordVi testimony, Greens gun let it bo known tliat some of the 

hughes memos dealt with Hughes* contacts with the anti-trust division. Greenspun then 

due 

declined to go into details. 1A e did say, "it wilx come out in/tim©'* and "1*1) go to the 
can LjuilJ for life rather than surrender thoso documents." 



"duties," He added," would tjive anytliing to get hia hauls on them# That's wliy a 
l^ughou pl;ino was involved and wliy HcCord testified its destination was to bo a Latin 
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*U 3 L.: lean country, ^iu^xica v/as in Bacorajua at tho tine of tho attempted break— In* V 



burglarise hie safe# Knowing thiii and t/iat one* of U unt's ^ubanoo wao a locksmith, the 
committee did not then pursue tho natter# Nor wks it prodded into an in edinte reaction 
by tho strength of Greenopur^s reaction# He found it "catasjro^iically disturbing that 
"tho forces of tho fi.doral { 70 Vermont were enployod to sorvo tlie private interests of 



Howard Rughes#" i’o tiiia tho crusading publiohod wlio lincl exposed much scandal added a 



tin:; tho election and particularly the illegal uao of vast suns of secret money in it, 

"I ara completely disillusioned by tho thought that tlioy Lhis iUigheo documents] may 

have been turned over to to a massive political contributor#" 

Greonspun did not lot thi.. new charge stand a 3 a centrality# He added specifics 

ho attributed to "the highest authority", that Hughes 1 large contribution to the 1972 

P 

canpoi^a had boon handled by itobert Bonnett, son of the former uitra-conscrvativo 
Senator from Utah, Wallace F# Bonriott# 

Wheels within wheels a^iin# Bennett was president of the Washington public relations 
agency, Robert U# Mullen 6 c Co# Confronted with Croenspun 1 □ charge, Bennett had no choice 
but to confirm it anu hi 3 relationship to Hughes# Ho represented Rughes in Washington and 



But # not only did Bennett and llullen represent Hughes, he represented Bixon, too# 
Bennett had sot up 150 secret fun u-ralolri : ccwltteoa for haivUin/t Mspn'a occrqt__liuida. 



Bpook, K. Hoard AHant! 

If our wheels do not rovolvo slowly tliey will make tracks that can f t be fol_owed. 



On Mullen, Be) inett Hunt and the secret committees, let then/ turn enough to lay out tlie 
hughe o t ack, nator they \/ill lead into the Wliite House and to Mixon all over again, 
with tracks that ore of other crli.anal activity# THeso tracks will also lead to tlie CL.# 



Hero Croenspun wa^ confirming McCord, flaying tliat there liad boon an attempt to 



provocative comment that seemed to bo a challenge to tlie committee that was inveotiga- 




the contribution of 3100,000# 

J 



Involved in all of this wao tho Mullen vice president, non other tlian Mixon* s oupor- 



now 
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'.Chore v s - ini t 11 * ' error in . .chord 1 testimony tliat "U-orclon Liduy told no in 

i'ebruary 1972 that lie, too, had liandlod a Howard Hughes* campaign chock, a donation to 
l_Hixon' aj 1972 campaign." Hughes !>ad, in fact, made numerous contributions of 83,000 
each, a figure com only used to circumvent the law and brought all thr. fronts committees 
into existence, Bach i.'ixon committee could get a 83,000 contribution i.iti.out oreuching 
law. We abiil 1 conu to the case of a aingLo man who gave a total of 157,000,000 in 
noth of Wixon’o successful compoifpio and got more than personal satisfaction from it. 

Interviewed after Greens pun sounded off, Bonnott said ho had given the ilepubllcans 
those checks totalling 8100,000 "in the first veddc of November." However, the book.-, of 
the “opublican fronts for tlie period ending January 31 » 1973, show Hughes checks for 
83,000 each dated after the first week of “ovenbor, from November 14 tlirough November 2D. 

Had there been an attempt to break into Creenspun'o safe at the time UcCord indicated? 
According to Creenspun thero hod been. He could not give the exact date but tho did provide 



the up .roximato time. It waa while lie was on vacation, /adefadt would aotrn to indicate that 
Nixon's superspooka' information waa better than their burglary. 

Knowing Hughes and the value of his hoard of Hughes' files, Greenspun says, "1 liad 
feTis prepare." “o had had a heavy rrntal plats welded to his office door "and double 
locks." After this he did tho wisest thing of all, he "moved the hughes documents to 
another location. M 

Had Ixk ^unt and Liddy and their boyos uot left V/uahiiitfton, they vould not havo 
hud to jimmy tho todow of Greenspun' s office, leaving marks on tho aluminum sill tliat 
is hidden by heavy curtains, und Grecnspun'a safe wound not bo marred by tliu tu^k of 
heavy toole* 

Greenspun is a sharp character. Wore ho not, lin'd not have parlayed a 81,000 down 
payment on tho strikebound Bya in 1950 into the fortune ho now controls. Ho know more 
than ho said, ^o know tliat Howard “uglies was not ul o no in wanting it o retrieve tliose filos. 

Slireo weeks uftcr ..cCord'o testimony and Greenspun' s response to it he was again 



IockoH in le g I buttle, tliis time with Nixon's internal “ovonuo service. UPI reported 
from Lan Vngas on June 11, 19T5, tiiat Greenspun had tliat day "filod a notion with U.S. 
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/istrict Jourt seeking to quaali a subpena oorvev; by thu I.1C.J. tliat ordoroci M m to 
turn over to the u m»ninunt newspaper document a on i4ighos....Two agents of the liu3 
showed up at breonspun'o office i*ay 23# tJiu day after a select donate 6c coudttee 
was told of a plot to break into the publisher's office safe*" 

Vo this UPI added whnt turns out to bo an accurate description of those files 
but arit not carriod in any paper I saws 

"Ciroenspun told a news conference tlmt some day L hay 22 j tliat lie had cocumcnt3 
that showed ^ughes 'game plan" for electing the President, senators and other 
politicians*" 

White iiouse concern over tlie Ai ughes affair did not become public until later. 

On Friday morning August 10 f 1973# the entire top of The Was^ i yrton Post 's front 
page carried the headline ,"White House Had Agencies Spy on Political rivals," This 
was another in the scries of sensational stories for wldch hob Woodward and ^ari *> e ra- 
stoin had already won the ^ulitzor Frize# The agencies used, in auditiizn to Iidj, 
included the iiecrot Service and tht; FBI and the departments of Commerce, Justice , 
defense and Interior. Tlie Foat 's source was "24 classified nemos" an unidentified 
source had shown it. 

Four of those "eyes only" White house secrets dealt with aixon's at icampt to 
discredit Lawrence O'Brien^ the democratic ciwdnmn. j'Bricn liad served in the 
iConnody mul °ohnsori cabinets. Tlioreoftor ho liad had his own public-relations agency. 

Charles Colson, as Bixonls "dpocial Counsel", was really his chief of the dirtiest 
dirty-works.John Wesloy ^ean III was "Counsel to the f resident. lialdeman was Lixon's 
chief of staff and closest counsellor. John J. Caulfield is a former Lew fork detective 
who was a iiixon espionage operator with ambition that, as he pushed it, led him to a 
high* treasury post for which he was forced to re. ign during She . atorgate oxpo cures. 
Jegaraiosu of what high-sounding; titles these and others held, their cliief function 
during iiixon' s first tern so.eis not to have beun to help Mn run tlio govuinmiut* Kather 




doKx tiiey appear to be part of the re— election cnnpai^i he bagn upon inauguration. 
The •'une 28, 1971 memo to h^ldamon, written oeforo the attupt to steal the 
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contents of Groonspun's BrJL'o, ignored the v/isc counsel of u i earlier ouo f wrrittan 
to ^ean by ^aulfiold February 1 • ^oan told lialdoman, "You and ^huck ^oloon should 
get together and cone up with a way to leak the up orpidate Inf oration" about O'Brien 
ha ing an annual retainer from hushes* Haldonan attributed the iiiforriation to ^ebozo 
and Bennett. lib cautioned, "We should keep bob Bennett and Bcbe out of it at all costs*" 

hith hixon's clooenoss to and indebtedness to Hughes and with tho 0205,000 deal 
long since public, how remarkable it in tliat ilaldetaan and o thers close to -ixon 
regarded and expected tho pm ns and the people to regard O'Brien 1 a legitimate 
working for hughes as reprehensible, no something thaw would smear him! 

Spy Caulfiold's warning to ^ean was, "Forced embarrassment of O'Brien in this 

natter might well shake loose republican skeletons from tho closet, iijnong tliose 

was then 

he mentioned none indicate that the contents of the Greenspun saf o meek known to the 

IJixon'a personal spies on the public payroll? 

*• 

"I tldLs connection, it should be remembered tliat Bon iijbcon visited the Bominican 
public with a group of wheeler dealers in Ooptomber 1969 vbo asi^ertedly wore connected 
with" 

Hughes, and, 

'Toiricr A ^op. Fat Hillings has long been on tlie payroll of hughes 

x in a public relations capacity." 

Hillings had been a lie publican Congressman from California. 

(These Bixon operatives did not deceive thouselvos, not did they avoid blunt and 
colorful soli'-doscription wlion tlioy never expected their language or their operations 
to be Imown. Inx an x^pril 6, 1972 memo to Colson, *Va n recommended that an effort to 
smear O'Brien over an allegation tliat O'Brien lias 3Ctie involvement in the leasing 
arrangements for tho then new Beo.Lrtment of Transportation building be scratched. 

Ills counterpart to Caulfield's "skeletons from the closet" was, "raising the is. uo 
might. io pen Fandora'a box." O'Brien labelled tlione allegations of somo unspecified 
impropriety "puro garbage". u o also said that when lio took the ^Higheo av count, he 
announced it publicly." 

was a much bettor operator than wix> n's publicly-puid Lixturo of professional 
spooks and political arrangers and re-arrangcro* V.hcn lie was forced out Ids key 
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•Jpot iii Hughes' ‘tovada fiofdoia of tlio empire and his "Little Caesar's Ptdace2, this 

former PUI nan, fonaer privnto detective arm int /.national manipulator was well 

prepared. Indeed, lie liad to bo, for aliened against hi/a were the executives of 

the foundation of tlie e. ipiro, Houston, 2i xas baaed Uughoa 'fool Coupnay onu irhyn-r 
on array of lawyers 

zsnyspsnaizgaaasriXBX&iatas hooded hy llnxwell Cox, iwrtnor in huvis and uox, of 
Lew York City. 



There ensued a bizarre struggle. hughes waa a billionaire. Tlio word was a;®ead 
that ughwa hnd been bilkod in ruol-esato and other deeds and by " skinning" and 
"sca;-ming." 1, "h k ln i .ii n g 11 is ruling off gaming-table profito to avoid paying taxes on 
tJi»im. hughes' political contributions is bolioved to liave come from tlio nUm 0 f which 
ho was not robbed. "Chamming" is employee dishonesty, embezzlement and thoft by 
and hotel on doyeos. ) 

\ih..a the hughes Tool aide liad to produce authentication of an order or directive 
from Hughes, it never produced him in person. The rumor tliat ho waa dead was not 
dispelled until Clifford Irving counterfeited an "autobiography". Tlicn hughes'* voice 
waa produced on tape and identified as liio voice by those who knew him. un nationwide 
T ' r » a now 01 spectacular. Tlio luwyers and managers used as proof of hughes wishes 

any tiling from telephone calls to his fingerprints on paper. 

On holiou side, he seems to iiavu be-.n proparod for anything. u 0 once naught, 

Huglieo' agents with his garbage I They arrana'ed for the garbage collectors to keop it 
so porn to. They then bought it from tho gnrbagumen in scorch of evidence against *ahou. 

iiaheu'a son let or is one of tho sources of tlio report that hughes liad stopped, 
cutting liis hair aim finger-etui toenails. 

At one point Peter, another of tho many ITU men wlio hau worked for uhou, Loan 

Llson, and Doug Priest, captain of iiaheu's yacht, Alouotto II plonnned to x* "rescue" 

Hujies, by sea, from alleged Bahamian captivity. Provocatively- if perhaps meaningLesnly, 

^ hati tiuj Yaclit based at Lewport *oach, d tl iifproia, wliich is the horn, port of Herbert 
An 7. m bach. He is 

tlie man who for yours - until ho waa caught up in tho payment of Watergate huahmoncy- 
waa bison' a personal lawyer. 
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uf all of i -oliou's foriaght, nothing ao * joo to iiavo be .n as providenti J. aa his 
* holding on to what dewowoek in ita issue of h.uguct 14, 1972, without ruc r reference to 
The Watergate, describes us "a sheaf of 100 memos from liugheo to i:ahou." 

Without doubt it is copies of these, not dirt on ^eoocrato, tliat t..o JIunt-Lidciy 
bagmen wore uftor ia their Joptenber 1971 assault on the aluminum windowsill arid heavy 
drapoa before ti:ey got to ^roenspun's psa light green safe. 

Had that stuff been used in tho campaign, whore Tlio bate gate seems to ii&ve made 
no difference, thin could iiavo. 

having bought almost everything elsv. he over wanted, including beautiful women, 
Hughes thought he could buy the president. Thoi-o was lit:.le in his longtime experiences 
on many lower levels to discourage belief or chill hope, had plundered the 

foieral tr asuryl the boot- known case is of the World's largest ^irplane of V/orld 
War II f a hugh wooden plying buat) anti a virtual i-ortgnge on Nevada's government, by 
controlling important politicians, aa groat wealth facilitates and limiless g*n enables. 
><ixon who tho President Hughes thought lie could buy. i*aheu was his ag\.nt« 

Had the did. to House ba^jaen stayed in Washington, as ^aek ijaderson did, they'd 

iCDOBOSCZ 

have xu captured some o:d.tic^xi^auoaK^ Imndwritten UugheoizHx memorabilia that 
Hixon would liave preforrad not get into court or any other public use bcrfoisthe election. 

nughos sent liahou to **ixon "as my special confidential 0 ^ 3 : 30 ^’ with a iJ orc}i 
14,1960 scrawling - this was long before iiixon's first election - with an offer to help 
him run "under our sponsorship anu suporvision. " He followed tins up with ul 00,000 from 
tho aldn of wliich hi. liad not been robbed, delivered by casino operator Hichard banner. 

In caah, initurally. 

owned 

It divUiAt make ouch difference to ^ughes who was president ah lon s , as he wunrwtf liicu 
secretly 

I'ixer i-alicu was directed to/"get the word" to x.ixon'c rival, ^u.phrey, "that we will 
give hin icmiodiatoly full, jjibli^atod aup.crt for lii3 campaign" it* ni.*uphroy would use 
his iiiflucnco as vice president to got nuclear touting in nevada stopped. ^Hmphusis 
gUc^ios.&iglioo worried about the advoroo oidoct on ^evnda's major industry*, tourism, 
oi those nuclear explosions. ilLccouraging tourism cost “tight 0 money from lii.j casino and 
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hotel operations.) 

jlugiiea looked ahead. ~e had *«ovada*3 Governor faul Laxalt in mind to bo President 
after Lixon. lie said this in the same memo, 

“I fool Uieru is a roally valid possibility of a nopublican victory thin year. 

If it coul.i be; realizod tuuior our sponsorship and supeivision ovory inch of the W£iy, 
then wo would bo able to fol-.ovf with ~*axult as our next candidato." 

Laxalt had o the nr ideas, ne retired from politico, believoa that ±-oxal£ 

radiated a Aemiody-Xito charisma with \ liich ho coulu have ridden to tint u reat Whit© 
Corral in W ashington. 

"Iii3 iiahou-droenspun treasure in ~ughca paper also diocloDod ^nagheo b» lief t)iat 
lie controlled other politicians and influenced othors%i begin} ling witli both **evacla 
senators, Howard Cannon ana Alan Hiblo (right). In his dune 28, I 968 report to ^ughes 
Mohou wrote, H 

"Howard Hannon cilled me thir. afternoon to inform tliat lie and Senator nible 
havo boon told all day long - by follow /onators - that tliey can depend on full support 
ane assistance in sustaining their position that wo obtain the d tardus t...b e orge 
Frankling (right) and Laxalt... are both ready to challenge tho Justice Department 
sin^ e-handedly • " 

Frankling wnsxataonfca district attorney of Las Vegas. 

In playing the other side of txxxxsxzz his bchind-tfrxjcenos road to tho White 
house, via ^Hinphrey, ^uglioa v/roto Laheu that 



• ••ii lio wi ll Just talcs this one on lor us*..i leave tills whole camnaign in vour 
hands, I am sure you should personally go to tho White Louse after we liavo obtained the 
90-day delay Lin nuclear detoiiationsj and endeavor to iell tlio President l_LLJj on a 
permanent policy l against further exploaionsj. I an cure would be glad to go 

witli you and sot up this appointment 
fee got 

Wore than tho J 100,000/in skim froia the Jilver Clipper, a personal property 
rather than a Hughes corporation, so there was no incrimiiiating corporate record, 
troubled Lixon. i*oru than ^on Lixon' s junket with those "wlieoler^ealoro". iiore tlian 
that J 205, 000 for one big hixouburgor bite, too. 

ilcCord's reference to Hughes and Uroenopun opened up another can of worms. 

A3 She Watergate story dribbled out, it involved all the higher echelons of 

oil idol justice, including the Attorney General, Uicfcard Lleindionst, L. ftdbrick Cray, 

v 

'MS director of the Fnl and a number subordinate to then. They both resigned under 
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pressure and os embarrassed as public officials capable of the emotion can be. .atliough 
he resisted it until the last minute, in order to get the denato'a to his 

nert nominee as Attorney General, illiott Richardson, hison finally had to agree to 
ap .ointment of a special prosecutor to handle She Watergate cases at least theoretically 
free ox Richardson's control, /if tor much agonizing and a flood of leaks relating to 
candidates under consideration, Richardson ap. minted harvard law professor Arcldbald 
Cox. Cox had been Solicitor General in the department of Justice in tlio lja nnedy and 
^ohnooji adninijtratioiio. 

Archibald is Haxwell's brother. In his fay 22 press conference, Grcenspun name 
did wiiat the press had not, noted that davis and Cox represent liughos.xmhddodt 
Ardubold of tho Coxes thus was in the position of investigating uugheo wliilo brother 

Kax defended “ughes against that investigation, perhaps against criminal cliargoe it 
could produce# 







Archibald Cox's acceptance of this unpruceuented responsibility wan announced by 
Richardson hay 18, four days before ‘■‘cGord was rosponsivlc for the obvious question of 
conflicting interests Groonspun raised. h ;,± , ^ „ flf f . 

uox spent zho entire day before hoCord'a testimony, may 21, testifying bofore tlio benato 
eudiaaiy Couuittoe. he assured the donators he v/oulu b. fiercely independent and would 

toko oliargm of the entire, enormous and wido-spread investigation *3u seconds" after 
coiulnaatioru 

"lou Will nor have any conpunctionn in pursuing tlio trail of any federal crime'... . 
if tiiat trail should lead, hcqvon forbid, to the oval of lice of 1 1* White nouse itself?" 

Senator Robert C. hyrd, West Virginia democrat and hia party's assistant leader in tho 
donate aakod# 

"i can pruoiso," C ox assured tlio donate and tlio eountry/’VheroTOr tiiat trail 
nay lead." 

fhe trail had tlio possibility of leading to .lichardaon, too. because by then it 
was known that only 11 days earlier hr. had boon consulted by another of i-ixon's spymaster 
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•hi to .iouno staffers who thereupon executed an affidavit# :te±K filed with tho court 
in the Allsberg cane in wiiich he assumed full responsibility for that serios of 
crimes and totally exculpated hixon and others next to hin in tlu White iiou3':# 

The Kllsborg fiasco will tax our nostrils later* Cox's gsrurencos to the donate 
breezed the coiifiroatioiis tiirough# 

Tho boa iovieleo Times asked Cox about Croenspun ' a imputation of conflict of 
interest thu afternoon Crencpun made it# Cox ocoffod at tho notion while conceding 
that developments could compel liin to "isolate" himself from some parts of tho 
invent! {pi tion ksta because of .ax' 3 connections with i *ughoo# 

In 1 y 65 t hen Archibald Cox was solicitor general, he liad to disqualify himself 
from the supcrcolissal anti-trust caoo ovor Trans-World Airlines because iax was on 
that cane# beopite tills I10 said, "liax* s activities [sicj never antored my hood." 
added, "I don t arc offhand soo any problem# If there was cny question, I d have to 

** r> 

think of liow to deal with it so people kno..' it's being handled right down the mid J.o#" 

The A'ixoi*-JIughea connection was well known, apparently to everyone except tiie 

he also had to have been 

special prono<;utor#sdnqc if had hadn't read the papers xmboacx utterly oblivious of all 

campaign 

fact about dixin the year JUA beat liin and Cox was on Kennedy 1 o/staff . 

Victor iiavuaky, biographer of jCobert Kennedy, who liad been John's attorney tenoral 
wiicn Cox was ilia subordinate, intimates tliat when tliey liad tlie need the Kennedy brothers 
could get Cox to argue himself into positions ho really disagreed with# And in Vfio 

-Of- the xt rosident, 1 c ftO- Theodore White notes tliat °ohn "Kennedy h ad one failure in 

t 

organizing the intellectual 'feed 1 to his csmpui&vl liio academic team of speech writers 

headed by frofeuaor jirchibold Cox, proved unable to establish autliority over the hurly- 
roving 

burley of tho/campaign###" 

Cox* 3 academic and legal credentials are injioccable# hut when so gross and well- 

publicized a conflict of interest "never entered" liis "head", not even Lifter he had had 

long 

to disqualify liimsolf in on<* of tlie largest anti- trust suits in a/ catalogue of legal 



enormities; when ho coula be talked into talking himself into what lie realty opposed; 




when ho 



“proved unablo to establish autliority" ovor a much Brail or staff in an 
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inoo^parhly anmller ondeavor, on without ? approximation to the Sdatorically and legal 

unprccedont rouonaibilities ho assumed on special Watergate proaocutor; should one not 
pracisoly-accurate i*ixon 

wonder if the xscui intelligence operation tliat yielded knowledge of the cecrot contcnto 
of liank Greenox^un^ oafo lind not in 3 Qlic way found and planted tlic idea of selecting 
.ixchihpld Cox« 

MtO'k 



01 ' tlie foregoing o aoont ■ Wte • P nt -r ihry oi r-fi i ijm 1 0, 1 ^)75 , was public laic-ledra 
before Cox wac selected. It didn^t encourage liini to decline, or to let the Guiiatora and 
the country laiow* It M novcr entered ty head**? 

Can one rotum to the Old hixon witliout wondering wliat else might linover 
enter” Cox 1 a head? Ur without qualna about how and why }io got the job? If he 
aasunod it with the adaiowledgooLUt tliat ho night have to "isolate" himself from 
major porta of it? 
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